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Yl sights give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he telis the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the iaw ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——_o-— 


Earl Grey has been chosen from among several Whig 
peers desirous of the honour of moving the rejection of 
the Irish Confiscation Bill on its second reading to 
execute the coup de grace. There was a rumour earlier 
in the week that the Duke of Devonshire himself would 
make one of his rare appearances in the House,and lead. 
the Opposition to the worst-Bill that Parliament has 
seen for many a day, but it seems to have been thought 
that his Grace would not care to speak his mind respect- 
ing a Cabinet of which his son is such a prominent 
member. Yet his would not be the only case in which 
father is found opposed to son on this, question of 
Compensation for Disturbance consequent in nine cases 
out of ten on wilful breach of contract. Mr. Seely, 
member for Lincoln, divided against his son Mr. Seely, 
member for Nottingham. And, upon the whole, the un- 
fortunate measure, doomed from its inception and not 
even defensible upon the plea that it was a necessary 
Party manceuvre, has struck deep into the great fissure 
that undoubtedly divides the Liberal Party. If all the 
objecting Liberals had possessed the courage of their 
opinions and voted as they thought, the Bill would have 
been beaten on the third reading. Fifteen voted against 
it, but fifty-six stayed away., Had they voted against 
the measure the principle of confiscation, of private 
property would have only been approved by a majority 
of ten. As it is, they have thrown on the Peers the 
duty of supporting the convictions they had not. the 
independence to avow by their votes, And this is what 
dread of the Dictatorship of their own making has 
brought Liberals to. Nor is the split in the Party one 
between mere: Whig and mere Liberal. It goes far 
deeper. Mr. C. Seely and Sir John ‘Ramsden are a 
good deal more than Whigs, yet they voted as they 
thought ; and among those who remained away in spite 
of the most urgent whipping were ‘such strong Liberals 
as Mr. H. A. and Mr. M. T. Bass, Mr. H. A, Brassey, 
Sir John Ennis, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. W. H. Leatham, 
Mr. Muntz, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Pender, and Mr. C. P. 
Villiers, against whose Liberalism no man can say aught 
truly, and some of whom were Radicals at the time Mr. 
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Gladstone played at Toryism. -When the Lords get the 
wretched measure fairly buried by a majority of three 
or four to one reasonable Liberals may well heave a sigh 
of relief; but: they will always be reminded ‘that the 
House of Commons has sanctioned the principle of 
spoliation of the landlord for the good of the tenant, 
and we know of old how that argument is made to tell 
in eee phases of questions 
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well-known. Metropolitan Liberals” have resolved to tell 
the House of Lords a bit of their minds if the Peers dare 
to think for themselyes in a matter of which some of 
them, though perhaps only a few, may be as well qualified 
to form an opinion as Mr. James Beal and other “ well- 
known Metropolitan Liberals.” The readers ofthe Pal/ Mall 
Gazette, surviving the deadly dulness of its recent columns, 
have, nevertheless, found it advisable as an alternative to 
seek a little excitement in political agitation, and they 
propose to pass a vote of confidence in Mr. Gladstone if 
the Lords throw out the Confiscation Bill, and to express 
a strong opinion in favour of the abolition of hereditary 
peerages, and the creation of a Senate in harmony with 
the national will as revealed to the Beals, and the 
Chessons, and the other lights of Metropolitan Liberalism. 
Even the House of Commons is threatened with a’ Per- 
manent Committee of electors in Session time to prevent 
that gravest of all national misfortunes, the return to 
power of the Tories, who, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
remarked the other day, will soon have to apologise for 
taking the liberty to exist. And this precious movement 
is to culminate in showing the House of Commons how 
to conduct its own business. We should really recom- 
mend the Metropolitan Liberals to take care where they 
hold their meeting. The statute is not entirely obsolete, 

although sadly neglected, which prohibits assemblages, 

aiming at interference with Parliament, within a mile of 
St. Stephen’s. . And it might be inconvenient to some of 
these “ well-known Metropolitan Liberals” to find them- 

selves laid by the heels in Newgate for the remainder of 
the Session at least, but they know that impunity will 

attend their proceedings, and that the House of Commons 

and the House of Lords will treat them with the con- 

tempt which they so well know how to deserve. 
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There is an unintentional irony in heading the account 
of a deputation to the Postmaster-General “ Postal 
Reforms.” We scan the account anxiously to know 
whether the complainants, for such they must be, are 
aggrieved by non-delivery of letters, delay of newspapers, 
or inconvenience and expensiveness combined as applied 
to money-orders and telegrams. The object of the 
deputation which waited, on Mr. Fawcett last Thursday 
was to urge a simple improvement, which Mr. Clifford 
Eskell has for some time, with great and persevering 
patience, been endeavouring to promote. The term 
“ posting proofs” explains it. The sender of a letter 
desires to know and 'prove that it has been posted : this 
can be accomplished by slips bearing a farthing stamp 
issued by the Post-office, which can be filled up with a 
copy of the address, stamped by the receiving office, and 
voila tout. We can testify from recent experience that sucha 
scheme would prevent knavish boys from destroying letters 
for the sake of the stamps. Mr. Fawcett has promised 
to try it in Glasgow, but with a fatal alteration. The half- 
penny will effectually ruin the plan, as is probably intended. 


The elections in the colony of Victoria have resulted 
in the defeat of the reasonable Party, and on Wednesday, 
in consequence of a vote of the Lower House, the 
Service Ministry resigned, and that extraordinary com- 
pound of a mountebank and a communist, Mr. Graham 
Berry, is replaced in power. When Mr. Berry was over 
here some time ago, the Colonial Office, and those inte- 
rested in Colonial affairs, had an opportunity of seeing 
what manner of man is this Prime Minister, the repre- 
sentative of all that is ignorant, impulsive, and illiberal 
among the working men of Australia. We have not 
heard of any expressions of admiration for the intellect 
or the demeanour of this outcome of universal suffrage 
from any of those who had the honour of meeting the 
Honourable Chief Secretary and Treasurer, although 
some of his colleagues, and especially his former Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, are believed to be 
men of considerable capacity. 


The report of the Committee of the Parkes’ Museum 
of Hygiene, which was read at the Mansion House meet- 
ing on Tuesday, shows that the first year’s work had 
been successful as a beginning. The great need now is 
a permanent home and a sufficient income. Asa most 
important instrument for promoting sanitary reform, this 
Parkes’ Museum deserves such support as may make it 
the head-quarters of the diffusion of practical and theo- 
retical sanitary knowledge. 


The case in which Mrs. Buller figured as a defendant 
before Mr. Justice Denman sitting in the Chancery 
Division in the place of Mr. Justice Fry, who is at 
present engaged on the Oxford Circuit, has naturally 
excited a good deal of public interest. The principal 
facts of the case can be put in an exceedingly small 
compass, Captain Buller had in 1876 obtained a loan 
of £1,000, and the question was whether an interest 
which Mrs. Buller took under the will of her cousin, 
Mr. Cookson, an interest which had been a mere 
expectancy at the time of the original transaction, but 
which had since been actually received by her, ought, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to be 
charged with the repayment of the money. There were 
three principal defences to the action in addition to that 
involved in the question of fact whether Mrs. Buller 
had before a certain time given a promise to charge her 
expectancy, and whether the plaintiffs had relied on the 
promise. Two of these defences were of a somewhat 
technical character, and depended upon the peculiar 


facts of the case. One was that the proper persons were 
not before the Court, and the second was that the 
interest which was said to be charged was confined to 
“actual moneys.” The third defence raised the whole 
question with regard to the validity of charges created 
by married women. The law at present upon the ques- 
tion of charges created by married women is in a some- 
what unsatisfactory condition, and is, we are inclined to 
think, not so well known as it ought to be. A married 
woman is in respect of ordinary contracts entered into by 
her in respect of her property (strong-minded ladies may 
like it or not as they please) in the eye of the law a mere 
nobody. The law, in fact, as it has been stated on many 
a platform, recognises her no more than if she were an 
idiot or a lunatic. Give her, however, a little separate 
estate, and the entire situation becomes changed. She 
is now as capable of entering into contracts as any male 
subject of Her Majesty in England. The whole question 
in the great majority of cases is whether there was the 
intention that the lady’s separate estate should be 
charged, and if that can be made out then the separate 
property is liable. In the present case the judge decided 
that all necessary parties were before the Court, that 
there had been an intention to charge the interest under 
Mr. Cookson’s will, that the charge had been executed 
before the disputed date, and that all Mrs. Buller took 
under the will was liable in respect of the debt created 
in 1876. The case was thus decided against Mrs. 
Buller, although it is of course not impossible that it 
may be made the subject of an appeal, 


The selection of Lord Claud John Hamilton as the 
Conservative candidate for Liverpool is only one degree 
better than letting the Liberals walk over, as some of the 
local leaders desired to do, knowing there is an ordinary 
Conservative majority of from two to three thousand. 
We can hardly conceive a worse choice than Lord Claud 
for a great commercial city like Liverpool. He is a 
director of the Great Eastern Company, which is about 
the only big railway company north of the Thames that 
has nothing to do with Liverpool. Unlike his father, his. 
elder brother, and his younger’ brother, he has never 
done any credit to his Party, and he is intensely disliked 
for his airs and impertinences at the Conservative head- 
quarters and among the real hard workers for the Party 
in London. To his perpetual meddling and muddling 
some of the astutest heads among the Conservatives 
attribute no little of the surprising disaster of the spring, 
and if Liverpool should send him to St. Stephen’s, we 
trust he will find enough to do for his constituency to 
keep him from interfering in matters he is incapable of 
comprehending or dealing with. When the Liverpool 
Conservatives had two candidates before them, so 
admirable in every way as Mr. H.C. Raikes and Mr. 
Forwood, who have both in their way done the Party 
some good service, it is almost inconceivable they should 
have gone out of their way to select a mere lord who is not 
even a bright, though he is an exceedingly conceited, 
specimen of his genus. 


A foreign correspondent writes to us ; “ Another list 
of pensions from the Civil List has appeared, showing the - 
value that the English State places upon literary, scientific, 
and other intellectual merit. Among other items of 
similar meanness there is one particularly striking, con- 
ferring a pension of £50 per annum upon Lady Fother- 
gill-Cooke, ‘in consideration of the services of her 
husband the late Sir W. Fothergill-Cooke in connection 
with the introduction of the telegraphic system into this 
country.’ Mr., afterwards Sir W., Cooke was, jointly 
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with Wheatstone, one of the originatots of practical 
telegraphy, and it is strange indeed that his widow, who is 
called ‘My Lady,’ should receive a pension less than the 
keep of a maid-of-all-work. As a foreigner, I should 
make no observation on the occurrence, were it not that, 
when we complain of the stinginess of our own Govern- 
ments in regard to men of letters, of science, and so 
forth, we are always met by the unanswerable reply, 
‘Look at England, the richest country on the globe, 
and in such matters it is even more parsimonious than 
ourselves,’” 





The Austro-Hungarian Ambassador Count Karolyi is 
not expected to return to London before December. A 
congé of some five months’ duration is not a usual one, 
and it requires much diplomatic bluntness on the part 
of the Foreign Office not to seem to understand the 
meaning of it. Evidently the Cabinet of Vienna has 
neither forgotten nor forgiven certain previous occur- 
rences, and it is not particularly anxious to make London 
the seat of important international negotiations for the 
nonce. | 


It is interesting to learn, from a private Moscow source, 
that the people there are confident that Russia will be 
able to “settle” the Chinese without much difficulty.! It is 
at the same time a matter of significance, since, as the 
question of war or peace mainly rests with Russia, it 
seems probable that the desire to effect fresh annexations 
in Asia will lead the Czar’s Ministers into war. In the 
eyes of the people of Moscow the Chinese are mere 
barbarians, armed with spears and bows and arrows, the 
dregs of the Tartar host that invaded Russia centuries 
ago. Kaufmann, they say, will be able to clear Kash- 
garia of the pig-tailed Celestials ; Lesovsky, with’ his 
cruisers and torpedoes, will only leave a remembrance of 
the Chinese fleet; and Baranoff, at ‘the head of the 
Amoor levies, will repeat the exploit of the allies, and 
dictate peace at Pekin. Such talk as this, our corre- 
spondent assures us, may be heard in every ¢raktir (tea- 
shop) in Moscow, and even officers and officials, who 
ought to know better, but whose ignorance of the 
modern progress of China is really stupendous, are 
already calculating the advantages which Russia will 
politically derive from the war. We cannot say we hope 
they will not be disappointed. Russia will find China a 
tougher assailant than she bargained for. 

It is strange, to say the least, that the German War 
Department should pretend to ignore the presence of 
German officials in the Turkish army, and at Constanti- 
nople. The value of good officers cannot easily be 
over-estimated. The French officer is too‘often deficient 
in Physique, and that indescribable something which the 
English call “ breeding” and “blood.” In the war of 
1866 the general complaint among the Austrian troops 
was that they were badly led. The most prejudiced 
observer must admit that the Prussian officer, as he 
appeared in 1870, with all his swagger and harshness, 
carried a tone into the ranks and infused a spirit of 
gallantry which the men could not but imitate. But at 
the present moment there is a great want of officers of 
this kind in the German army ; and yet this is the time 
at which the German Government looks with seeming 
indifference upon their emigration to Turkey. The 
official explanation is that lieutenants are too eager for 
promotion, and therefore seek employment in other 
countries ; or, it might be added, they very frequently 
blow their brains out to escape the exposure and dis- 
grace of bankruptcy. 


The condition of German finance is one of the curses 
of the unhappy Fatherland. The number of Finance 
Ministers Germany and Prussia have had since the 
glorious period when German unity was consummated 
cannot well be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Prince Bismarck has his ideas of finance ; but his unfor- 
tunate Ministers have generally had opinions which 
differed from his. In order to discover additional 
means of increasing the revenue, the financial heads of 
the various States are now sitting at Coburg. It has 
become evident that the protective tariff does not supply 
the requisite amount; but by hook or by crook the 
German revenue must be augmented. That is the 
burden of the song which this conference must sing. 
Prince Bismarck proposes more indirect taxes, such as a 
heavier malt-tax, a tobacco monopoly, and additional 
stamp duties. He quite admits that the direct levies are 
already as great as they can be endured; while the 
injustice in the incidence of indirect taxation is loudly 
complained of by writers in the German press and by 
the army of Professors. If the military competition 
between France and Germany continues much longer, 
it is not difficult to foretell where the victory will lie. 


A first step towards the re-establishment of the Russian 
naval station at Sebastopol has just been accomplished 
by the removal thither from Nicolaeff of the great floating 
dock and the machinery of several of the workshops of 
the dockyard. As soon as the new naval barracks are 
finished, the greater part of the naval brigade at Nicolaeff 
will follow, and, in the course of a few years, Russia 
hopes to be as strongly established at Sebastopol as she 
was previous to the Crimean War. Of course the 
shattered city cannot be reconstructed in a day, and it 


will take time to remove the traces of the most terrible. 


bombardment the world has perhaps witnessed, but in a 
country like Russia, where Government labour is cheap 
and plentiful, and funds can be obtained without the 
obstructive medium of a meddlesome Parliament, the 
ultimate restoration of Sebastopol to its original grandeur 
is not an impossible matter, and the only thing that may 


delay the task may be the belief that the impending- 


annexation of Constantinople will deprive the Crimean 
fortress of its raison d’étre. Of course we English 


patriotically believe the time to be far distant when the. 


two-headed eagle shall flap its wings over the palaces and 
mosques of Tsargrad, but all nations do not think alike, 
and Russia imagines the conquest of Constantinople to. 
be nearer than is generally believed in Western Europe. 


The appointment of Mr. F. C. Burnand to the editor- 
ship of Punch was to be expected, and, indeed, was 
almost unavoidable, for he is by far the most distin- 
guished of the writers for a periodical which has suffered 


the loss of three editors in an unusually short space of 


time. Mr. Burnand is a genuine humourist ; and if he 
has not the wide-reaching sympathies of Mark Lemon, 
or the scholarly tone of Shirley Brooks, or the dramatic 
tact of Tom Taylor, he will at least not perpetuate the 
most objectionable feature of the pages of the London 
Charivari, its narrow-minded sectarian intolerance of all 
schools of thought saving a'strait school of Protestants and 

a small clique of materialists. So long as Mr, Tenniel 

remains, Punch must always command the admiration of 
a large portion of the community, and if we cannot help 

looking back regretfully to “the days of the giants,” we 

may still hope in the near futgre to be even more proud 

than we are of the chief English comic paper which. of 
late has sadly needed more go and more good guid- 

ance. 
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THE ROUT AT KHUSHK. 


Not annihilation, but sad disaster, has overtaken ‘ the 
strong brigade” which the late quartermaster-general of 
the Bombay army led out of Candahar to the support of 
our nominee, the Wali Shir Ali Candahari, on the banks 
of the Helmund. First came the news that the Wali’s 
infantry had mutinied, and been dispersed by our troops, 
the baggage being recovered. Next we learnt that 
General Burrows, reputed a good soldier, but utterly 
without wir experience, had retired on a position at 
Khushk-i-Nakhud, about half-way between Candahar 
and the Helmund. ‘Then there was a brief intimation 
that the cavalry of the two sides had felt one another, 
with a loss of two of our men, the enemy retiring. 
Next, with a thunderclap on Wednesday afternoon, came 
the story from Lieutenant-General Primrose that his 
first brigade had been destroyed. ‘The phraseology 
may be pardoned to the General, as he was of 
course only depending on the story brought to him 
by half a troop of sowars, who “rode for their lives,” 
to warn the other brigade under General Brooke, re- 
maining at Candahar, of the fate of their comrades. Very 
praiseworthy was this haste if the men were sent with the 
message ; but it is not clear that this was the case, and 
as the pursuit did not extend beyond three or four 
miles, and all the principal mounted officers seem to 
have got off safely, General Primrose was able to telegraph, 
before the wires were cut at eleven o’clock on Tuesday, 
that the worst bad, as it was, had been exaggerated. 
How was it that what was known at Chaman and Quetta 
by midday on Tuesday was not known to the Secretary 
for India at midday on Wednesday, when he made his 
startling announcement to the House of Commons? 
Why did it only leak out late on Wednesday evening ? 
Surely we are justified in asking this question if, as we 
know, the difference of time between Quetta or 
Bombay and London is no more than five hours, ‘That 
the news might have been here virtually all together 
so far as we have it, up till Friday at noon, is toler- 
ably clear. Was there any object in keeping part of 
it back while pretending the utmost frankness about it? 
If Parliament was to be told any of it, all should have 
been laid bare; and if-it is said that Lord Hartington 
told all he knew it is for him to inquire very strictly why 
he was kept in ignorance of material facts which there was 
plenty of time to have communicated. Telegrams from 
Chaman have before now reached London in less than 
four hours, mean time. The delay is curious when the 
power existed and was employed to ‘“ clear the line.” 


We may now wait for days, and perhaps a weary week, 
before anything material is added to our present know- 
ledge of the facts. It would seem, however, that General 
Burrows delivered an attack and not the enemy. It will 
be interesting to learn, if this be the case, why, in pre- 
sence of a force superior in numbers and, if worse armed, 
at least strong in fanaticism, the “position” was left. 
But the effect will be the same whether we delivered or 
received the attack. For the second time in Afghanistan 
we have been sorely worste@. We fear few of the Eng- 
lish regiment and battery engaged will survive to tell the 
tale, and we fear the “soft spot” of the Bombay troops, 
long decried by the hardier soldiers of the North-Western 
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frontier, was found out by the Ghazis, whom even ‘Sir 
Donald Stewart with his Bengali and British division 
found the utmost difficulty in repelling on the Ghuzni 
road. But for the moment we must try to think of the — 
position of General Primrose, with Brooke’s brigade and. — 
the stragglers from Burrows’s brigade invested inthe: — 
citadel of Candahar. He has not sufficient men to: hold — 
the whole city. If Ayub’s hordes get admission to 

Candahar they may plunder the city as a punishment for 





its ready acceptance of British rule, or they may,ina. 
politic spirit, spare it on condition of its active aid) — 


against the Kafir garrison. But in any case General 
Primrose will be in extreme peril. One of the penny 
papers on Thursday morning enlarged on the copious 
supply of water to the citadel as an element ofits strength, 


when those who know the place are thoroughly aware’ a 


that three able-bodied men with picks could cut off the 
canal water in a dozen strokes. And accordingly on 
Thursday evening it appeared, on the authority of Sir R. 
Sandeman, that “ Primrose’s only fedr is scarcity of 
water.” We may therefore rate at its proper value the 
assurance of the same newspaper authority that the walls 
of the citadel are strong enough to resist artillery, and 
that, even if they were breached and an assault made, 
the labyrinthine passages within would keep our men 
secure. But we happen to know that these passages are 
no trouble at all to the natives, and that the walls, unless 
they have been embrasured within the last few weeks, 
are useless for delivering, and will crumble under, artillery 
fire. We have the gravest doubts whether General 
Primrose can hold out for a fortnight, and however 
creditably General Phayre and everybody else on duty at 
home and abroad may work, it will be impossible to get 
adequate relief to Candahar in less than a fortnight from 
to-day. Ina fortnight will there be a man left to tell 
the tale ? 

But although we fully agree that it is the duty of every- 
body at home to support the efforts that the Government 
is making to repair the disaster, we cannot help demand- 
ing, from some intimate knowledge of the facts, why 
Candahar, instead of being strengthened now, was not 
strengthened from Sind, and even from Bombay, three 
weeks ago, when Burrows was sent out from Candahar 
to the Helmund? If Sir Richard Temple had been still 
chief at Malabar Point, we may doubt whether there 
would have been quite so much /aéssez faire about this 
imperative duty. If it was thought worth while to send 
out and fight Ayub Khan, it was worth while making 
sure of victory, and the Second Division should have 
been pushed up to Sibi by rail, and then by the Bolan 
or direct to the Pishin, so as to leave nothing to 
chance. It is reported that General Primrose has 
urgently demanded reinforcements, which have now 
reached Quetta, when they ought to have, before the 
disaster, reached Candahar. Probably there is nobody to 
blame as usual but the “system.” Even the system, vile 
as it was, gave way eighteen months ago before the per- 
sonal exertions of Sir R. Temple and General Phayre. 
Was individual exertion, and especially was expenditure, 
studiously discouraged from the Simla Olympus during 
the last three weeks? As to the effect on Afghanistan 
and India we forbear to speak. Any speculation can do 
little good ; may do much harm. But because the disaster 
is less than was at first supposed let no one imagine it 
is not imperial in its significance. And, if it be shown 
to be due to laxity at the seat of Government and to 
ignorance of the situation, England will know how to 
exact a very strict account from those who have been 
airing their philanthropy in Europe and Asia at the 
expense of the permanent interests of the country. 
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OBSTINATE TURKEY.) . 


‘The Ottoman chickens, in spite of all Mr. Gladstone’s 
clucking, flatly refuse to come and be killed. The right 
honourable gentleman told us all some weeks ago that 
there was no instance on record of Turkey having 
resisted to the end the will of Europe. Apart from the 
Prime Minister’s singular reading of history, he seems to 
leave entirely out of account not merely the events of 
the fifteenth century, but the war of 1807 against Russia 
and England, and the war of 1877, in which Russia 
acted or pretended to act as the mandatory of Europe, 
events which would rather go to show that the Porte is 
not quite so squeezable as the English Government pre- 
tended to believe. And now the Sultan has replied to 
the demands made on him by the Supplementary Con- 
ference of Berlin, not merely as he was expected to 
reply by those who best know the disposition and 
character of his Government, but as everybody knew he 
ought to reply if he desired to retain for a day longer the 
character of an independent sovereign. He virtually says 
to Europe: “I am willing to be guided by friendly 
reasoning, but I decline altogether to give way to your 
high-handed dictation in a matter so closely affecting not 
merely the welfare of my Empire, but the very existence 
of my authority among my own people.” Yet he pro- 
ceeds to indicate that, so far from desiring to be obsti- 
nate for obstinacy’s sake, he will consent to treat with 
Greece on a basis which does not give Greece all she asks, 
and which will leave Turkey still in possession of historic 
and strategic positions. To give Metzovo, Janina, and 
Larissa to Greece, is to open the whole of the Albanian 
and Macedonian frontier to the co-operation of Greece 
with Russia or Bulgaria in any future war. The Porte 
in effect declares it is not unwilling to sacrifice some 
territory to Greece for peace sake, but that it declines to 
surrender to Greece the command of the Turkish fron- 
tier. The argument is eminently sound, and we doubt 
very much whether Turkey will be moved from it even 
by a naval demonstration on the Adriatic, or by a visit of 
combined squadrons to the Gulf of Salonica. 

The debate on Friday night in the House of Commons 
on the motion of Mr. Bryce, who, on the strength of 
having visited Etchmiadzin and Ararat, has set up as an 
authority on Turkish Armenia in which he never set foot, 
except for four hours in the half Greek port of Trebi- 
zond, brought out this very singular fact that there are 
upon the Liberal benches below the gangway enthusiastic 
haters of Turkey, who nevertheless perceive that it is no 
part of our duty to go about the world imitating the 
example of the Knight of La Mancha, and who are 
such sincere lovers of peace that they object to fighting 
even for the promotion of philanthropic ends. This 
further crack in the Liberal Party can hardly have been 
a pleasant discovery for Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Dilke, whose notions of liberty are comprised in the 
ancient phrase of Juvenal, Aoc volo ste jubeo, sit pro ratione 
voluntas. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Henry Labouchere 
are not perhaps great statesmen, but they express the 
undoubted opinion of a vast number of Liberals in 
objecting to the light-hearted Quioxtism that would 
commit us to an intervention the end of which it is not 
given to any living being to anticipate. For it is plain 
that if we proceed to coerce Turkey into the cession of 
Janina, Metzovo, and Larissa, we cannot stop there. We 
must compel her also to apply the Cretan Constitution 
to Macedonia and Thrace ; to give Armenia an autonomy 
which, without a large force of gendarmerie greater than 
the province could afford to pay for, would result within 
six months in Civil War; to settle the newly-risen 


though old-existing, questions between the Turks and 
the Arabs ; and generally to set ourselves up like a 
pedagogue with a ferule to impose order, and perhaps 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, upon populations that 
can only be kept just now from exterminating one another 
by their common fear, or, if Mr. Gladstone pleases, their 
common detestation, which is nearly the same thing, of 
the Sultan and the Pashas. We think the good sense of 
the English people will revolt at the idea of reforming 
Turkey by force, and will be found for once on the same 
side as Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The Porte has a very shrewd 
suspicion of this fact, and doubtless is confirmed in its 
idea of resisting unreasonable demands by the disaster 
of which we have treated in the preceding article, and 
which Abeddin Pasha and his master may probably think 
will give us enough of our own business to attend to for 
a little time to come. 

The impudent falsification of history which the Reds 
and the Radicals of to-day never hesitate to perpetrate 
has seldom received a more conspicuous illustration 
than in the extract from the Raffel telegraphed on 
Monday night to some of the daily papers. After stating 
that the Queen had written a letter to the Sultan, the 
mendacious Red writer went on: “The letter of Queen 
Victoria ends with an appeal to the honour of the 
Turkish Government, which, after having agreed at 
Berlin to cede the territory now demanded by Greece, 
cannot now leave the treaty unexecuted.” To anyone 
who has ever seen the Treaty of Berlin it is unnecessary 
to say that the Porte never agreed to anything of the 
sort, that there is not a word in the Treaty on the subject 
of cession to Greece, and that in the 13th Protocol 
Turkey only took, and that ad referendum, a line much 
to the south of that recommended by the Supplementary 
Conference, namely, that proposed in 1878 by M. Wad- 
dington, which Turkey is willing to accept saving only 
the points of Janina and Larissa. But tales of this sort 
soon come, as we have often seen of late, to be accepted 
as texts for sage political observations. Te Wa 


QUESTIONABLE FAME. 


The desire of personal aggrandisement is a passion 
very strongly developed in the breasts of nineteenth- 
century philosophers, the greatest of whem indeed are 
not averse to the tinsel decorations of ephemeral. noto- 
riety. It is not everyone, however, that will descend. to 
secure the adulation of a short-sighted and time-serving 
crowd by invoking to their aid the questionable assistance 
of actual misrepresentation. The risk of exposure is too 
high, the penalty of discovery too great, the infamy of 
authenticated deceit too blackening, to allure the calcu- 
lating notoriety hunter to tread a path beset with hidden 
snares, Still it sometimes does occur that over-weening 
ambition forgets observance of the trifles that ensure 
success, and that pitiful revelations mar. the ecstasy of 
surreptitiously acquired greatness. ‘True popularity is 
the spontaneous admiration of meritorious worth ; the 
assaults made on it by envious detractors recoil with 
harm only to the originators. Genius is self-dependent, 
and fears no dangers from the servile littleness that lends 
its aid to exalt the reputations built on sand. Not a few 
of these owe their birth to a form of advertisement 
peculiar to the present age, that, viz., of deputationising. 
The local big-wig procures his appointment as a deputa- 
tion, or leader of a committee of smaller nobodies to 
consult with this or the other authority on a point of 
real or imaginary importance to the inhabitants of his 
district, and forthwith, by a little judicious manipulation of 
the press, a little wisely expended capital, the soul of the 
aspirant after fame is thrilled by the realisation of his 
fondest wish. Were this all that might possibly follow, 
the world would be none the worse perhaps, because of 
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the gratification of an idle whim, but oftentimes the 
notoriety thus sought and gained is but the prelude to 
impositions that work disastrous and widespread evil, 
as newspaper reports and law proceedings sufficiently 
testify. Amongst these latter no more curious revelations 
have for a long time been made than are contained in the 
Melbourne Argus just to hand, in which the case of 
Baillitre v. Beaney is given at length. The defendant is 
a gentleman who, as “physician and surgeon,” occupies 
a position among his medical brethren in Melbourne very 
much like that held by Joseph towards the eleven, 
though for sufficiently unlike reasons. Acutely conscious 
that a wider recognition of his merits than could be afforded 
by a colonial population would magnify his reputation 
indefinitely, Dr. Beaney cast about to find means for his 
self-glorification. In his trouble there came to his aid 
an accommodating publisher, Ferdinand Francis Baillitre, 
who had already made considerable “ profits” by pander- 
ing to his patron’s craze after fame. By the advice and 
co-operation of this gentleman, Dr. Beaney delivered 
first of all two lectures, each, be it specially noted, 
written to order by a lay scribe at the instance 
of Baillitre. One, entitled “‘ Doctors Differ,” excited 
the unbounded admiration of the Australians and 
the unmeasured disgust of the colonial practitioners, 
who were mercilessly caricatured in it by the witty 
“physician and surgeon.” The second lecture re- 
dounded yet more to the credit of the learned “ Doctor.” 
Its title was “The History and Progress of Surgery,” 
and the supposititious author of it now claims to have 
“touched it up ” and introduced “ technicalities!” The 
next act of this gentleman, who, like the little boy in the 
picture story book, vowed to himself, “ I will have fame,” 
will commend itself to not a few who are even in this 
country familiar with the modus operandi resorted to. 
Baillitre again prompting, application was made to the 
Victorian Government to accredit Dr. Beaney, who was 
about to visit England, as its special honorary Commis- 
sioner, entrusted with authority to inspect and repo 
on home hospital management for the information of 
colonial boards. This little plan failed, but some 
approach to the wished-for credential was obtained in 
the shape of a letter from Mr. Berry, the Premier. With 
this Dr. Beaney was less successful in England than he 
desired ; in fact, he was distinctly cold-shouldered. In 
Ireland he was more fortunate, and was by a section of the 
profession féted ; but even diamond-studded snake-rings, 
bestowed as perfectly voluntary gifts, and plenteous 
adulation in local newspapers, could not succeed in con- 
verting the é£i¢e of the medical men of Dublin to a belief 
in the pretensions of their would-be guest. He returned 
eventually to the land of his adoption a wiser, and pos- 
sibly a sadder, man, Anyhow, one of his early acts was 
to repudiate the claims of his publisher for services ren- 
dered in connection with the notoriety hunt, and hence 
the exposure of the humiliating details referred to. We 
notice the subject, because it illustrates the extreme 
lengths to which an unhealthy longing for extended 
recognition will drive an ill-balanced imagination. As 
an illustration of the little trust to be put in local 
deputies, the whole affair is a lesson to be remembered. 
The medical profession is to be sympathised with that it 
should number among its members any who can so 
unhesitatingly resort to questionable means of propping 
up an ill-founded reputation. 


THE ANOMALIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Although the Civil Service is not a career in which 
there are many prizes to be gained, it undoubtedly has 
attractions for a large number of persons. The advan- 
tages of the Service chiefly lie in the immediate remune- 
ration, in the security, and, to some extent; in the social 
position it offers. In all branches of the Service the 
principle of fixity of tenure during good behaviour holds 
good, but in the matter of pay and position there is a 
vast difference between a department that has the good 
fortune to be presided over by a Secretary of State, or a 


mercies of a Board of Commissioners. An examination 
of the scale of salaries of the various departments would 
almost lead one to suppose that they were regulated not 
by the amount of ability and fidelity required of the 
tks for the due discharge of their duties, but by the 
accidental circumstance that one department is located: 
in Whitehall and another in Thames Street or the Strand. 
Many of the anomalies in the rates of pay of the various: 

ublic departments are probably traceable to the manner 
in which the Service has been gradually developed. It 
is, indeed, barely seventy years since the Civil Service 
was created. Prior to the year 1810 the clerks employed 
in the public offices were regarded as the private: clerks 
of the ministers, their salaries being paid out of the fees 
which the latter received, as one of their emoluments: of 
office, from those who had business to transact with their 
departments. As time went on the fee-funds were found 
to be inadequate to meet the expenses of the depart- 
ments, and in 1810 an Act was passed directing the 
deficiency of the fee-funds to be made good out of the 
Civil List of the Sovereign. Six years later this. 
charge was transferred, by another Act, from the 
Civil List of the Sovereign to the annual votes of 
Parliament, and this statute may be said to have created 
the Civil Service in its present form. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the different scales of salaries that now prevail 
owe their origin to the system of former days when each 
Minister paid his clerks according to his own fancy. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to introduce a 
more uniform rate of pay throughout the Service, and many 
of the most glaring anomalies have been swept away. In 
spite, however, of the recommendations of various com- 
missions of inquiry into the Civil Service, a glance at the 
annual estimates is sufficient to show that there are still 
but very few departments where the scale of salaries 
is alike. 

As the Treasury stands at the head of the Service, and 
is entrusted with the duty of supervising the expenditure 
of all other departments, there is some justification per- 
haps for paying its clerks at a higher rate than those of 
other branches of the Service. A Treasury clerk now 
commences at a salary of £250 a year, rising by £20, 
425, and £50 a year in the several classes to a maxi- 
mum of £1,200. Such a scale as this cannot be 
deemed too low ; but considering the importance of the 
duties to be performed it is probably not excessive. It 
is, however, difficult to understand why there should be 
such a great difference between the salaries of the clerical 
staff of such a department as the Board of Trade and 
those enjoyed by their less fortunate brethren of the 
Inland Revenue or the Custom House. In making a 
rough classification of the different departments most 
persons would probably place those three branches of 
the Service in the same category ; but in order to justify 
the salaries paid to the Board of Trade officials their 
duties should be twice as important as those performed 
in the Inland Revenue or Custom House. A junior 
clerk in the Board of Trade commences with a salary of 
#200 a year, increasing by #15 annually to £400. A 
similar official in the “ Long Room” of the Customs. 
begins at £80 a year, receiving every third year an addi- 
tion of £15 to his pay until he reaches #200. Thus 
the latter, after seventeen years’ faithful service in a 
department where the strictest integrity is required 
(unless he is fortunate enough to get promoted before 
that to a higher class), receives £200, or the same salary 
that a junior clerk in the Board of Trade enjoys from the 
moment he steps into that office, probably without 
having had a single day’s experience of business. The 
great difference between the pay of these two officials 
becomes more apparent when it is stated that, while the 
clerk in the Board of Trade will have received in the 
aggregate £4,565 in the fifteen years’ service necessary 
for him to attain his maximum of £400, his brother 
officer in the Customs will only have received during 
that period an aggregate sum of £1,935, and have 
reached a salary of £185! The same disproportion 
exists between the salaries of the higher classes of these 
two departments. A second-class clerk in the Board of 
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a year to £600. An upper division clerk in the 
Customs begins at a salary of £100, which is increased 
every third year by £37 10s. until he reaches his 
maximum of £400,. Thus the former attains _ his 
maximum of £600 in ten years, receiving during that 
period an aggregate sum of £5,100, while. in the same 
period the less fortunate Custom House Clerk receives 
but £1,750, and reaches a salary of only £250. The 
salaries paid to the officials of the Inland Revenue are 
almost identical with those received by the Custom 
House clerks. While making every allowance for the 
greater amount of purely mechanical work that must be 
performed in large departments like the Inland Revenue 
or Customs, it is evident that there is a most unfair dis- 
proportion between the scale of salaries of those two 
departments, and that which prevails in the Board of 
Trade, 

Even among departments situated west of Somerset 
House there are very great differences in the rates of 
remuneration received. A junior clerk in the Foreign 
Office begins with a salary of £100, rising by #10 a 
year to £545; while in the Colonial Office the com- 
mencing salary is £250, increasing by 420 annually to 
£600. Again, the salary of a junior clerk in the office 
of the Privy Council, the chief department of State 
administration, ranges from £100, by £15 a year to 
£300; whereas the salary of a similar official in the 
Home Office. commences at £200, and increases by 
£20 ayear to £600. The same discrepancy is observable 
in nearly all the rates of salary in these two offices, 
Another anomaly is the manner in which some depart- 
ments have received large additions to their rates of pay 
during the last twenty or thirty years, while in the case 
of others the pay has been sensibly diminished. In the 
scramble for more pay the heads of some of the depart- 
ments, in their anxiety to promote their own interests, 
seem to have forgotten those of their subordinates. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Police magistrates, on 
the creation of the police courts some forty years 
ago, received salaries of £1,000 a year. Ata later date 
they obtained £200 a year more, and more recently they 
got a further advance of £300, raising their salaries to 
the present rate of £1,500. ‘The maximum of their 
chief clerks’ salaries, however, still remains at the amount 
fixed in 1839! Some of the curious anomalies as regards 
the pay of the Civil Service are doubtless owing to the 
partial adoption of the scheme recommended by the 
Playfair Commission, that an upper and lower class of 
clerks should be established, and that all the rudimentary 
work should be performed by the latter. This, however, 
by no means accounts for all the different values placed 
on the performance of exactly similar duties in the 
various departments of the State. 


DOCTORS AND DOG LATIN, 


The Medical Council, now in annual session, is a sort 
of imperium in imperio, a professional oligarchy from 
whose dictum their subjects have no appeal, and whose 
suggestions Parliament can only spurn at its imminent 
peril, The Council is all powerful. With the exception 
of the members nominated by the Government, its con- 
stituents are the various universities and examining 
bodies, while in the different medical associations 
which garrison the country, “ the Council” has valuable 
allies who make its edicts respected about election time. 
The country doctor is most frequently a Conservative, 
while the city medical magnate is almost invariably 
of a rather constitutional type of political thought. 
Hence, in calculating the causes of the late 
Government’s defeat, the influence of an army of 
offended doctors, who considered the profession wronged 
in the matter of a Medical Amendment Bill and 
slighted by the Farr episode, has perhaps not been 
sufficiently taken into account. The Medical Council, 
however, avoids politics. During its brief, but singularly 
well-paid session, it concerns itself sometimes with open, 
oftener behind shut doors, with striking “off the 
Register ” this offending licentiate ; with reinstating, still 


more rarely, that other reformed penitent ; with i 

a Bill to make patients less independent dan oer 
their medical attendants, and, above all, to further and 
further limit the numbers of an overstocked profession 
by rocking sie and stiffer barriers across the portals to- 
a calling which through penal laws can only be followed. 
by monopolists licensed by their professional brethren. 
This is effected in two ways. In the first place, the 
ene examinations are made so difficult that it is. 
not every boy who can pass them nor every parent who- 
thinks the cost of the candle worth the game to be 
played by it. This lion in the path 1 a pro- 
digious curriculum faces the student, a parieahee, 
moreover, ever on the increase, and, it is needless. 
to say, never decreasing in expensiveness. 

But is this necessary for the practice of the healing 
art? It may make an accomplished companion ; but 
is 1t necessary that a poor man is to be compelled to pay 
for so costly a medical attendant when he would be quite 
content with a homelier doctor turned out at much 
less expense, and who therefore is not compelled to exact 
such a high interest in the shape of monstrous fees for 
the money all this decorative learning had cost? The 
world is large, and the Medical Council may be certain. 
that in the end those who like an ornamental doctor, and 
are willing to pay for one, will find the supply quite equal 
to the demand without compelling them by artificial 
means to turn out laden with so much learned lumber 
as, year by year, the young practitioner is forced 
to acquire. On the other hand, this over-training is like 
the similar craze of the School Boards, producing a re-, 
action perhaps to be still more deprecated. At an earl 
meeting of the Medical Council this was we)l exempli 
The Reverend Samuel Haughton, an Irish Admirable 
Crichton, who is at once a notable anatomist, physicist, 
astronomer, and geologist, a Doctor of Medicine, a Senior. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin and a clerk in holy orders, is-evidently of 
that opinion. Heand Dr. Rutherford Haldane are of the 
same mind, that as all medical books are now written in 
modern tongues, and prescriptions are penned in such 
execrable Latin, it is useless making a knowledge of that 
tongue compulsory on candidates for a medical diploma, 
though, of course, the universities will take care. that 
aspirants for the M.B. and M.D. possess enough of 
the Roman tongue to satisfy the. There is a germ of 
truth in this; but the Council was more wisely of 
Professor Rolleston’s opinion, that it would be deplorable, 
by passing this resolution, to at once cut the last link 
which united culture and the general practitioner. 
Accordingly, Dr. Haughton (who, in. spite of his well- 
acquired reputation as a jester, was on this occasion 
gravely in earnest) was defeated, and doctors must still 
know a little Latin and less Greek, and write their prescrip- 
tions, if they choose, in the hideous jargon which Sas have 
done since Galen and Paracelsus pocketed drachmas and 
looked, like Lord Burleigh, wiser than any man ever was, 
Doubtless, in the ‘‘cultured” nineteenth, century it 
seems supremely ridiculous to commence directions to a 
druggist with “ B,,” which is the transformed sign of 
Jupiter, and, of course, an invocation to that planet to 
exercise a favourable influence over the subsequent 
course of the dose to be swallowed. However, most 
people think the “R”. with the downstroke is a con- 
traction for “Recipe,” while they do not profess to 
understand (nor is it desired that they should under- 
stand) the cabalisms which cover the rest of the sheet : 
“R, Spir. Scot. Ziii. Suc, Dem, opt. 311. Liq. Lim. 
exp. q.s. Ag. dul. bull. q. s. ad viii. M., et Sol. sec. 
artem. Sig. ‘ij coch. mag. sum. hor. som. intervallo 
brev.’” Who would suppose that this was only a 
Hudibrasean method of directing that the patient should 
take a powerful glass of whiskey punch on going to bed? 

However, the obscurity of the words is just one of the 
reasons why they are so dear to the practitioner. It is 
not advisable that crotchety or nervous people should 
always know what they are getting. Some women have, 
for example, an unconquerable objection to opium in any 
form ; others, by dint of much reading of quack-medicine 
advertisements, conceive that ‘mineral drugs” are more 
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terrible than, for instance, strychnine and aconite, which 
are of vegetable origin, while it might be reasonably sup- 
posed that the Dublin practitioner, whose bread pills, 
flavoured with a pinch of snuff, were in prodigious repu- 
‘tation among the hysterical maiden ladies’ of Merrion 
‘Square woul not desire his harmless panacea to be too 
widely known. Hence as Latin in the long form is not 
an unknown tongue, doctors cling with tender regard to 
the “dog” abbreviations which have descended to them 
as their especial heritage in the language once written 
and spoken as their ordinary vernacular by the learned of 
every nation. Latin, indeed, was, not over a century ago, 
the nearest approach to the universal tongue. University 
lectures were commonly delivered in Latin, and hence 
students could wander from one foreign seat of learning 
to another confident that their progress would be 
delayed by no such barrier as the modern con- 
fusion of tongues lias erected in the republic of letters. 
English professors were common in all the Conti- 
nental universities, and, not a hundred years ago, it 


~was the all but universal fashion of English students 


to take their degrees in the renowned ‘“ Academiz.” 
Latin was the language of diplomacy after Norman 
French had died out, and before Parisian French had 
come in. The Hungarian Parliament discussed affairs 


of State in Latin, Oliver Cromwell wrote Latin despatches 


by the hand of John Milton, William of Orange talked 
well in the same tongue, Sir Robert Walpole always spoke 
“atin to George I., the king not understanding English 
orant of German, while Gus- 
with Dugald Dalgetty and the 
Scottish mercenaries who flocked to his standard, in the 


~same universally understood tongue. Sir Isaac Newton 
“wrote his “ Principia” in Latin, and Dr. Gregory his 


“‘Conspectus.” It was indeed only after the century 
came in that learned men ceased to apologise for pub- 
lishing their thoughts in the “ vulgar tongue.” Doubt- 
less there is advantage in all the people of one nation 
understanding each other. But, on the other hand, a 
polished tongue which the learned of all the world wrote 
and spoke, which make travel and study easy, which 
united, instead of dissevering the cultured of the earth, 
and by reducing the necessity for acquiring a multiplicity 
of languages saved time for more important research, 
was not without its all-potent advantages. 


GERMANY’S NATURAL EASTERN POLICY. 


I believe I may say without fear of contradiction that 
during the crisis of the last Russo-Turkish struggle an 
offer reached this country for an alliance between Austria- 
Hungary and England, as against the conquering policy 
of the Government of St. Petersburg. At least, those 
will not venture upon a contradiction, whose voice is,at 
all worth listening to in that great Eastern Question the 
solution of which, one way or the other, is fraught with 
the most tremendous consequences for the security, the 
freedom, and the civilisation of Europe. The proposal 
alluded to did not come through the ordinary channels 
of diplomacy. It passed from Vienna to Constantinople, 
and from thence was conveyed by an English interme- 
diary to London. I suppose a Liberal leader of that 
time, who suddenly broke out in such extraordinary 
invectives against Austria, was highly dissatisfied with 
this prospect of an active co-operation against Russia. 
And as matters go in a political world in which con- 
necting threads exist between persons even of opposite 
camps, I should: by no means wonder if Mr. Gladstone 
had received the first news of what had been proposed, 
through a member of the very Government which he 
then assailed with all his fury. Retrospective regrets 
are of no avail, yet it is difficult to avoid and sup- 
press a thought as to what might have been the course 
of events, had a combination of Powers then mustered 
courage to resist the onward march of Russia. Faults 
have been committed in more than one quarter. Public 
opinion in England was for a considerable time divided ; 
and when at last a mighty wave of patriotic and 
Statesmanlike energy had been created among the 


masses, the Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield itself. showed 
signs of deep division. The opportune moment which | 
in the history of nations is often decisive for the. 
fate of generations, was thus lost.. Among those who. 
did not seem to be able to read the signs of the 
times and to act with the desirable resolution, was a man 
who passes for the very type of an iron will. It is the 
custom at present to invent excuses for Prince Bismarck’s 
inaction by pointing to the undoubted pro-Russian in- 
clinations of the Emperor William and to other Court 
influences at Berlin. But when we remember that the 
German Chancellor, in the early stages of the Eastern 
Question, uttered the dictum, with a light heart, that 
“that little bit of Herzegovina” could not possibly light 
up a conflagration ; when we further recollect that after 
his would-be prophecy had been falsified, he still said he 
“would not sacrifice the bones of a single Pomeranian 
musketeer ” in a contest so far off ; and when we com- 
pare with this attitude his later sudden journey to Vienna, 
there to extract an assent to a defensive alliance from a 
Power which in 1866 he wished to dispose of by “a stab 
in the heart :” we cannot but think that Prince Bismarck, 
in spite of his deep study of foreign affairs, had utterly 
miscalculated events, and suddenly found himself. con- 
fronted by a tremendous problem. 

The fact is, all Prussian statesmen have, for the last 
hundred years or so, been systematically averse to the 
treatment of the vaster concerns of European policy. This 
habit has affected the character even of some of the most 
prominent men among them. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, larger views were held in this respect, in Prussia, 
at.an epoch when the country was much smaller, con- 
sisting, as it then did, of mere scattered and straggling 
territories within the older German Empire. Both the 
so-called Great Elector and Frederick II. were, in the 
appreciation of questions interesting to the world at 
large, far ahead of their successors and of the later school 
of Prussian statesmen. It may be that the traditions of 
the Empire within which Prussia was then still, though 
but loosely, ranged, continued to influence the Elector 
Frederick William as well as Frederick the Great. 
With the increasing disruption of the German Empire, 
Prussia more and more threw herself back upon 
her own smaller concerns, until at last her states- 
men appeared to lose the very capacity for under- 
standing such vast affairs as the Eastern Question. 
However, Prince Bismarck has seen his mistake. He, 
too, began his career with strong Muscovite proclivities ; 
but he is now pretty well cured of them. His alliance 
with Austria-Hungary was a step in the right direction. 
Had that alliance been concluded when the Russian 
army stuck fast before Plevna, and when Alexander II. 
did not dare to return to Moscow lest a. demand for a 
charter should be presented to him on the bayonets of 
militiamen, it would have been all over with despotic 
Czardom. The opportunity was not made use of by the 
German Chancellor. The result has been that, by the 
formation of a Russian vassal-state like Bulgaria, and by 
the prestige now surrounding the Russian arms among 
all the Slav races of the East, the aggressive Northern 
Power presses in upon Austria-Hungary in a manner 
calculated to threaten Germany herself. Bohemia, after 
all, if we look to the former configuration of the German 
Empire and Confederacy before 1866, is situated nearly 
in the heart of Germany.« And in Bohemia the Czech or 
Slav movement now runs riot, thanks to the late Russian 
successes. ‘These are signs which the Berlin Government 
cannot ignore any longer. The personal friendship 
between the uncle and the nephew, between William I. 
and Alexander II., may for awhile avert a threatening 
catastrophe. But then the uncle is in his eighty-fourth 
year, and the nephew lives among his own subjects a 
rather troubled life, insecure from day to day. Of the 
successor of the present Czar it is well known that he is 
bound to a Panslavistic Party whose behests he will not 
be able to disobey. Even under Alexander II. the rising 
strength of the Opposition has compelled the Court to 
embark, in order to divert public opinion, in a war of the 
most risky kind. When the prestige of the reign of the 
“Emancipator of the Serfs” is taken away by the death 
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of the present sovereign, public opinion will increase in 
strength, and then the question will be as to whether his 
successor is simply to yield to the democratic current, or 
whether he is to seek temporary safety by playing out the 
Panslavistic Party against the so-called Nihilists and the 
whole Liberal movement. 

Thus everything points to a coming conflict on the 
most extensive scale. Even now we are threatened with 
the re-opening of the whole Eastern Question, thanks to 
the policy of a Government whose Premier has given out 
the “bag-and-baggage” parole. Under these circum- 
stances, it would be but natural for Germany not to let 
the effect of her alliance with Austria-Hungary be marred 
by any half-heartedness, but rather to take her expected 
enemy at a disadvantage by opposing him at once in the 
strongest manner possible. Whilst trying to bring about 
an amicable arrangement between the Porte and Greece, 
the paramount duty and interest of combined Austria 
and Germany is, to keep Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia 
quiet, so as not to permit Russia to penetrate once 
more, either by her own armies or by those of her 
vassals, into the very neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
In fact, an alliance defensive and offensive between 
the three Powers which confront the Czar’s Empire on 
its western frontier, namely, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Turkey, seems to me the correct policy. If this 
were resolutely done, Sweden might easily be drawn into 
the connection. France cannot wish to imperil her 
Republican institutions by embarking on a new war. 
The Gladstone Government would thus be isolated. I 
further hold the immediate reconvocation of the Turkish 
Parliament to be a necessity, dictated by the circum- 
stances. And I consider such a measure all the more 
desirable because it would act as a solvent upon the 
dangerous schemes of the Russian Government by rous- 
ing its own people to a feeling of intolerable degradation. 
“Let us have Liberty as in Turkey!” would be a cry 
that might sound in Russia the death-knell of Autocracy. 

ie A GERMAN OPPCNENT OF CZARDOM. 


oP 


PHILOSOPHIC LETTERS ON CARRIAGE 
. WINDOWS. 

The sage who defined liberty as consisting in an im- 
plicit obedience to. law- came nearer the truth perhaps 
than is the lot of most makers of aphorisms. In all that 
appertains to human society in the aggregate, liberty of 
the individual is only attainable at the price of obedience, 
not merely to the written law, the x scri~fa, or criminal 
and civil codes of the land, but besides these to the /ex 
non scripta, the unwritten law which binds the beating 
human heart more firmly than the swathes of iron con- 
fined that of the trusty Eckart,-and which, for want of 
any better name, we ate wont to call the convention- 
alities. Undoubtedly the chief of these is fashion, the next 
custom; and there is yet a third division, which | should 
define as consisting of individual privileges. By the first 
we mean all that belongs to dress and the outward habits of 
our poor bodies, and we generally think the particular 
mode of the moment vastly becoming, and laugh heartily 
over that of our grandfathers and our great-grandfathers. 
It seems incredible to us that great statesmen once 
deliberately shaved their heads and mounted upon their 
shining crania the highest of periwigs; yet it is certain 
that they did so, and made law and love with as apparent 
ease and success as we who know ourselves to. be so 
much wiser. Perhaps Bolingbroke, when he put on that 
historically huge wig in order to eclipse by its size the 
obnoxious ambassador who had to come behind him in 
some State ceremonial, smiled ¢ontemptuously enough 
when, in the course of his historical studies, he found 
that the wise and good Egyptians had a habit of shaving 
the lower part of their faces and clapping thereon imita- 
tion beards of pasteboard. So much for fashion. 
Custom is no less capricious, no less changeable, no less 
absurd, no less necessary to human nature than fashion. 
It is not now the custom to: take snuff, though I believe 
that there exist a few zsthetic youths who, for the sake 
of keeping up the tone of some Queen Anne or Georgian 


revival, have lately gone about with little silver snuff- 
boxes filled with rappee or macabaw, and who tap their 
boxes and touch their noses with all the airs of a gallant 
out of a Hogarth canvas, and do their best too to look as 
if they liked it, which they don’t. On the other hand it 
is our custom to dine at an hour when our snuff-taking 
ancestors would have thought of supping, and of breakfast- 
ing when they thought of dining, and of doing a variety 
of things which would have surprised even Lord Chester- 
field, 1 am sure, into forgetting “the es” for a 
moment in an irresistible fit of highly ill-bred but not un- 
natural wonder. I now come to my third subdivision of 
the great codex of conventionalities, the privileges of 
individuals, and I may here take it upon me to remark 
that if any one thinks my classification either illogical or 
incomplete or redundant, or indeed that it has any fault 
of any kind whatever, I will not take the trouble to con- 
tradict him, but will simply refer him to that most erudite 
and exhaustive scholar, Marcus Manlius Gregovinus, 
whose essay, “De Hominum et Foeminarum Predilec- 
tionibus,” will no doubt satisfy him of the judicial and 
judicious character of my tabulation, if anything will. 
The privileges that man, as an individual, enjoys by 
common consent of his brethren are many and various, 
and a few of them may occur in an instant to any really 
thoughtful person: such as, for. instance, the right of the 
first person at a ticket-office tu have priority in buying 
his ticket over other would-be purchasers, without having 
to obtain it by force of arms, as the animal instincts of 
man might otherwise prompt, I could go on multiplying 
these instances of privileges for an indefinite period, until 
I had gone far beyond Sir Erskine May’s enumeration of 
the privileges of members of the House of Commons; but 
as I have now reached the point to which I have been so 
far artfully leading, I shall drop at. once.from my exordium 
into the very body or pith of my discourse, which is, to 
maintain that some of these privileges of mankind, and 
particularly one of them, are of an unfair nature, and 
belong more to the class of human weaknesses known. as 
supetstitions than to the legitimate province of healthy 
and Jaw-sanctioned privileges. BSR 


I was led to all this train of profound reflection; as all 
great philosophers have been led to their profound reflec- 
tions, and to enriching the world by the fruits or effects 
of these reflections, by a very simple cause. .1 happened 
to see on a bit of paper somewhere that some one: had 
invented something, I really don’t know what, for the 
purpose of excluding dust from the windows of railway 
carriages, while at the same time allowing the said win- 
dows to be open to any degreé that may please the 
occupiers of the carriage. I thought at once that: this 
must be a very good invention, for I have travelled many 
thousands of miles on railways in the search for philo- 
sophy, and I have always found the great window ques- 
tion to be one of the most important factors in the:sum of 
comfort or discomfort of a journeys It is one of those 
privileges I spoke of, and it is‘one of those that I consider 
to be unfair, that the person who in a railway carriage has 
his face to the engine is the person who has supreme 
command over the window, and whose power of regu- 
lating whether it shall be shut or open is, for the time 
being, of absolutely Medean authority. Now I am willing 
to admit that he has the right—I am for the moment 
assuming the individual to be a man—if he likes to keep 
the window shut, for it would be very unfair to make 
hin: the recipient of the dust and wind against his will, 
and it is really no great hardship to any one to have the 
windows in a railway carriage closed so long as the 
ventilators are in working order. But I deny that he has 
the right to have the window open, becatse if he does so, 
he does not necessarily receive all the dust, all the cinders 
from the engine, all the smoke, or ail the wind, for very 
often the largest share of these comes upon his immediate 
neighbour, who is supposed to have no voice in the 
legislation of the window, and whose vote is rarely taken 
when the question of “open” or “shut” is being con- 
sidered by the tyrant of the privileged corner. Now in 
the ordinary condition of things there is no remedy for 
this ; the privilege exists, and there will be no -remedy 
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until it is, as it ought to be, understood, that any one on the 
wrong side of the carriage can prevent the opening. But 
if some one has really discovered a means of pleasing all 
tastes by an invention which will remove from opened 
windows all the discomfort that now attaches to them, he 
will have accomplished a very commendable task. 


DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


VIII, THe Union Fire Aanp LirE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The chief office of this Society is at 81 Cornhill, 
London, It hasalso a branch London office at the West 
End, at 70 Baker Street, and branch offices at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Dublin, Glasgow, Berlin, and Berne. The 
time during which it has been before the public is no less 
than 166 years, as it was established in 1714, the year in 
which occurred an event with which everyone is supposed 
to be acquainted, viz., the death of Queen Anne. 
It was originally established for fire business, but in 
1813 it commenced the further department of life 
insurance business. One of the sections of the Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1870, which is, we are 
inclined to think, not practically carried into effect in all 
cases, requires that the life and fire insurance funds should 
be kept distinct. This, we are told by the report, is now 
done by the present Society, and has always been steadily 
carried out ever since it first commenced business in the 
life assurance department. 

Among the peculiarities of the fire department, to 
which the directors call attention, we may notice that 
an insurance for seven years is charged at the rate of 
six annual payments. In-cases of annual insurance, the 
tule is to allow fifteen days’ grace where the insured 
intends to renew, unless the company has declined to 
continue the risk before the premium becomes due. 
Insurances for shorter periods than a year are allowed, 
but only on special agreement. In this case the insurer 
is kept strictly to his bargain, and is allowed no period 
of grace. When property is removed the benefit of the 
policy may be preserved, if due notice is given. The 
Society also insures the rents of houses, but it requires 
separate sums to be placed upon them. The income 
of the Fire department during the past year amounted 
to £86,207 3s., and the total expenditure for losses, 
expenses of management, dividends to shareholders, 
and other charges, was £79,345 155. 4a. The balance 
between these two items is £6,861 7s. 8d, which 
has been added to the Fire Fund, which amounts at the 
présent time to £717,404 125. 4d. 

Turning now to the Life Assurance department, we 
find that four-fifths of the office profits are quinquennially 
appropriated to the assured, that the average bonus has, 
during thirty years, been #1 ros. per cent. per annum. 
‘The bonus may be appropriated either to increasing the 
sum assured to a redaction of the annual premium, or 
it may be taken in cash. In some cases, indeed, the past 
bonuses have not only completely extinguished all pay- 
ments of premium, but have even left the assured in the 
possession of a small annuity for the remainder of his life. 
‘Thus, for instance, to take an extreme case, a policy 
which was effected in 1816 with an annual premium of 
£63 175., the excess of reduction over the annual pre- 
mium amounts to no less a sum than £467 18s. 1d, On 
a policy effected in 1830, where the annual premium was 
very large, we find that the excess of reduction at the 
present time amounts to £554. 

The general regulations of the Society are of a liberal 
character, adapted to the varied requirements of intend- 
ing assurers. The rules as to change of residence 
are of an easy nature, and among them we notice that if 
the directors are satisfied that the insurer has no intention 
of going abroad and that his ordinary business does not 
render it probable that he will have to do so, they will 
be ready to remove all restrictions as to residence from 
his policy on a single payment of £1 per cent. on the 
sum assured. Officers in the Royal Navy and Her 
Majesty’s Marine Forces are allowed to insure at a 
uniform annual premium, which will not be increased in 


the event of their going abroad. With regard to the dis- 
continuance of policies, the Society is prepared to 
purchase the insurer’s interest at its full annual value, 
provided that three annual premiums have been paid. 

Among the peculiar forms of insurance which we find 
in the tables of this Society, we may notice those in 
which what are called decreasing rates are given for 
instance. A person twenty-four years of age may insure 
for £100 for an annual premium of £2 12s. 5¢., which 
after ten years will be reduced to one-half, Z 1 6s. 3a, 
for the remainder of his life. A person of forty-four 
years of age might insure the sum of #100 for the 
annual premium of £4 8s. 10d. for ten years, which 
would subsequently be reduced to £2 4s. 5d. The con- 
verse of this process is illustrated by the next table, which 
gives a series of increasing rates, according to which a per- 
son of twenty-four years of age might insure for£1 125. 1d, 
which would be increased after seven years to £2 os. 1d. 
for the remainder of life ; a person aged forty-four could 
insure £100 for an annual premium of £2 19s. for seven 
years, to be subsequently increased to £3 135. 9d. for 
the remainder of life. By means of these two tables, 
suppose that A is of a sanguine disposition and expects 
that his prosperity will increase through life, while B, 
being of a desponding temperament, can see less chance 
of advancement than his neighbours, each may find him. 
self suited by the peculiar form of insurance. Other 
peculiarities of insurance which are entered into by this 
Society are on joint lives where a sum is to be paid on 
the death of either of two given lives, on “the longest 
of two lives” where the sum is paid on the death of the 
last of two given lives, and survivorship assurances 
where a sum is to be paid on the death of one person 
provided he die before another. 

As we have already sufficiently noticed the figures of 
the fire insurance department, we will proceed at once 
to give the last revenue account (the “third schedule” 
return) for the year ending June 30, 1879, according to 
the form prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


Dr. L S. A 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the beginning 

of the year. ° . . . ° - 868,803 £ 6 
Premiums after Deduction of Reassurance Pre- 

miums . : efits sii »« e 200,377 19 9 
Interest and Dividends ° ° . ® » 41,448 9 8 
Assignment and other Fees ° ° . : 43 12 6 
Difference in Price of Stock . ’ e . 2,030 4 8 


41,012,703 7 4 





’. 4 | ts & 
Claims under Life Policies, after deduction of sums 
reassured , ° . ° - 110,603 15 Oo 
Surrenders ° ° ° ° ° . 4,380 13 5 
Annuities . . . . . . ~ 47 19 4 
Commission . ° . ° ° é 6,679 4 90 
Expenses of Management . . . ° . 6,499 9 9 
Bad Debts written off . . : ° ; ° 510 3 
Amount of Life Assurance Fund at the end of the 
year . . ° - ° . ° 884,495 15 7 


41,012,703 7 4 


The life assurance fund is here more than eight and a 
half times as much as the premium income. The ex- 
penses of management and commission amount to some 
13 per cent. of the clear premium income. The follow- 
ing is the last balance-sheet (the “fourth schedule” 
return) on June 30, 1879, according to the form pre- 
scribed by the Act of Parliament : 





LIABILITIES. 

Dr. Love gene 
Shareholders’ Capital . e ° ° ° » 30,000 0 0 
Life Assurance Fund , e ° . ° » 884,495 15 7 
Fire Fund . . . « . 2 710,260 4 I 
Mortgage Reserve Fund , ° : ° 7,144 8 3 

41,631,900 7 If 
as 
Agency Securities . ° - 2,101 5 5 
Claims under Life Policies ad- 
mitted but not yet paid , - 34,562 19 2 
Outstanding Fire Losses , » 6,901 2 0 
eb Charges . ° ‘ 189 0 oO 
ee Dividends ° - 15,359 3 6 
59,203 10 ©£ 


£1,691,103 18 © 
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ASSETs, 


Cr, Z $s. @. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom , ° . > . ° : >. O70, 3 4 
Loans on the Company’s Policies . , ’ 26,765 O 4 
Investments : 
British Government Securities . ° ‘ 111,828 19 9 
Indian Government Securities . . . 84,636 16 4 
Foreign Government Securities é : 6,946 3 5 
Railway and other Debentures and Bonds 
and Debenture Stocks .» . 3. «= 145,406 17 6 
Railway Stock (Preference and Ordinary) . 303,045 18 2 
House Property eile ow ‘ . . 7,513 19 8 
Loans on Rates tou a dice 39,462 6 7 
Loans upon Personal Security?. i sisal . 71,017 13 4 
Agents’ Balances ., . . + > a 9704 15 6 
Outstanding Premfums . . . - ° 2,572 17 I 
Outstanding Interest eee aa ee 6,616 5 4 
Cash in hand and on Current Account . 37,867 1 8 
° 


£1,691, 103 18 
met arene erie meena 


We are glad here to see that the two funds, the Life 
Assurance Fund and the Fire Fund, representing as they 
do such completely distinct classes of business, are kept 
apart. Half the company’s assets are invested on mort- 
gage inside the United Kingdom. The majority of the 
other investments appear to be of a substantial character. 
The amount which is invested in railway stock is very 
considerable. It would certainly be desirable on future 
occasions to have a little more detail as to the character 
of the different stocks, and the relative amount invested 
on Preference and Ordinary Stock. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


———_- ¢——_-- 
GoLp For AMERICA, 


The money market is sensitive for the moment to the 
variations in the New York exchange, which is close to 
the point at which it would be profitable to send gold 
across the Atlantic. There have already, indeed, been 
some purchases of the precious metal in the outside 
market, and there is every appearance that these will 
continue, and that the store in the vaults of the Thread- 
needle Street establishment will also be drawn upon. 
As, apart from the influence of the apprehended drain 
of gold, all the tendencies are towards greater ease in the 
money market, the indications of its probable extent will 
be closely and anxiously scrutinised during the next week 
or ten days. Weare within a short time of the season 
when the United States must have increased currency 
for internal purposes. Now that their currency is on a 
gold basis they will be anxious to have a large supply of 
the precious metal, and as Europe owes them a heavy 
balance in payment of their shipments of wheat, they 
will be able to draw upon the hoards of the Old World 
in supplement of their deficiencies. Last autumn as 
much as twenty millions sterling in gold were sent across 
the Atlantic ; and it is quite possible that as much may 
be required during the coming “fall.” Part of the 
balance against this country may, no doubt, be paid for 
in United States bonds; for the high price to which 
these have been forced up will not improbably tempt 
holders here to realise; and there are appearances 
that the export of iron and other manufactures has 
recommenced, so that part of the adverse trade 
balance may be discharged in goods, But though the 
amount to be paid in gold may thus be reduced, 
we ought to be prepared all the same for a consi- 
derable drain on the gold resources of the Banks of 
France and England. As at the same time there is 
likely to be a larger demand for gold at home to meet 
the expanding requirements of trade and the rising value 
of labour, it 1s possible that some little embarrassment 
may be caused. The immediate effect of any formidable 
demand would of course be a rise in the rate of interest, 
and any appearance of dearer money would have a 
powerful effect on all the speculative markets. Money, 
however, has been and still remains at so low a level, and 
there is so great a plethora of unemployed capital, that an 
advance of this sort would not be an unalloyed misfor- 
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tune. We have become so accustomed to cheap money 
that any indication to the contrary is viewed in certain 
circles with apprehension and alarm. But an advance 
brought about by a drain of gold to America would be 
only temporary, as the cause would be temporary. 
Other influences of a more enduring character, however, 
may be expected to co-operate in bringing about the 
same result. The revival of trade has not yet produced 
the usual effect of a revival of credit, as seen in the 
multiplication of trade-bills, which remain very scanty. 
That, however, must come in time, probably in no very 
long time. . 


THe ADDED PENNY OF INCOME-TAX. 


The amendment of Lord George Hamilton to the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was evidently brought 
forward more as a demonstration against Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial policy than with any expectation that it would 
be carried. ‘The member for Middlesex indeed sug- 
gested the withdrawal of his own resolution early in the 
proceedings, in view of the disastrous news from 
Afghanistan (which have a direct bearing on the finances 
of the country), but Mr. Gladstone gave no indication of 
being willing to reciprocate the spirit of accommodation. 
The amendment was therefore pushed to a division, and 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority, several Con- 
servatives having voted with the Government out of 
reluctance to seem to take up an attitude of opposition 
to the abolition of the malt-tax. Apart from such con- 
siderations, Lord George had really a good case. Unless 
the income-tax is to be made use of on every emergency, 
however slight or temporary, there was really no argu- 
ment of any weight for putting on the additional penny 
this year. The necessity to provide an extra million and 
a quarter in order to repay the maltsters the amount they 
have been overcharged, is of the most temporary cha- 
racter. The money might have been provided by the. 
issue of Exchequer bills, repayable at short dates, for the 
Treasury will be recouped for its loss out of the 
of the new duty on beer. But in that case Mr. Glad- 
stone would not have been able to count upon the big 
surplus which he is evidently intent on handling next 
spring. The payers of income-tax are mulcted in the 
additional penny, not, as has been — in order to 
facilitate an important transformation of our fiscal 
tem, but in order that the Prime Minister and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may have some two millions more to 
give away than he would have had without the addition 
in question. His surplus is estimated by Lord George 
Hamilton at three and a quarter millions, and that is a 
very moderate estimate indeed. The readjustment of 
the probate duties by Sir Stafford Northcote will pro- 
bably bring in a good deal more than £800,000, the 
extra income-tax counts for £1,800,000, the beer duty 
will add at least £350,000, and the licence duties at 
least £300,000. Thus there is every prospect of a 
surplus of between three and four millions sterling, which 
the great financial genius of the age will give away in 
remissions, and thereby add to his own popularity as a 
generous benefactor of the public. A very good stroke 
of business for him ! : 





THE SEARCH FOR NEw INVESTMENTS. 


One of the great wants of the age is a new field for the 
investment of savings. What has been more than once 
indicated in these columns on this point is now being 
universally proclaimed. There are, we are told, some 
two hundred millions of money, the accumulated savings 
of the people of the United Kingdom over a series of 
years, now waiting for an opportunity of profitable 
employment. No new channels, however, are being 
opened up, and the old ones are getting filled to over- 
flow. ‘Foreign loans have ceased to attract, and secure 
railway debentures yield a poor return, It is complained 
that first-class English railway debentures at 4 per cent. 
can only be obtained at prices yielding some 34 per cent. 
Even Colonial and American railways are following fast 
in the footsteps of English. ‘The Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, for example, which we have recommended 
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more than once to the attention of the English investor, 
is this week performing a financial operation by which it 
will reduce considerably its debt-charges, simply by bor- 
rowing at lower rates. Its new debentures, issued at a 

rice to yield a few shillings less than 5 per cent., have 

en eagerly taken up; and there will soon be no 
debentures which can be relied upon to yield on the 
purchasing price even 4 per cent. The level of the 
investor’s returns from ‘his capital is thus being steadily 
reduced. Nor is there any prospect of an arrest to the 
process. ‘The world is waiting for some new form of 
enterprise to take up its surplus savings. The ingenuity 
of inventors and the daring of promoters are not 
' exhausted, and the chances are it will not have long to 
1 wait. For the moment, however, the investor has a real 
, grievance. 





THE PERUVIAN BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 

The little republic of Peru has refused the terms of 
peace proffered to it by its adversary, Chili, and the un- 
equal struggle will therefore go on. ‘The bondholders of 
Peru will not be particularly interested in this news, for 
they would not probably get better terms than they now 
; have at their disposal if the war were to be ended 
| to-morrow. Seeing, indeed, that there is a possibility 
they might get worse, we wholly fail to comprehend the 
seeming inertness and apathy of both the bondholders 
. and their representative committee. We learn from 
i private advices that guano is at last being actually loaded 
at Pabellon del Pira, under the decree of the Chilian 
' Government of last February, and that it will be con- 

i signed to the Minister of Chili in London, who will dis- 

pose of it on behalf of the bondholders. If this arrange- 
! ment is loyally carried out, the bondholders ought to 
have the fingering of some actual cash ere long. 
Negotiations are meanwhile going on at Santiago 
between the envoy of the bondholders’ committee, Mr. 
Thomas Cave, and the Chilian Government for the con- 
clusion of a definitive arrangement. What need is there 
i of any other arrangement than is sanctioned by the 
+e decree? Why should the Peruvian Guano Company be 
mixed up in the affair at all? ‘The Chilian Government, 
we have reason to believe, will continue to decline to 
have any dealings with that company, and companies of 
that sort have never been anything but hurtful to the 
bondholders in the past. Let them take the matter 
boldly into their own hands, and they will have no cause 
| 4 to regret their resolution. 
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‘y A BRIGHT SPOT IN EUROPE. 

i“ Brussels: Thursday. 
i In the midst of all the conflicting anxieties about the state 
of nations there is one bright spot in Europe where not only 
' peace and contentment reign, but where an entire people, 
va irrespective of political differences, are celebrating with the 
most genuine heartiness the fiftieth anniversary of their 
li independence. Perfect loyalty and absolute confidence exist 
between Sovereign and people, and the scene which all 
Belgium presents at this time stands out as a shining light 
to all the world of the advantages secured by Constitutional 
Government, where liberty is based on mutual respect for 
the claims and rights of all classes. Parliamentary Govern- 
r ment secures there the fair and equitable representation of 
all, and malcontents are unknown, The King is regarded 
ih and accepted by all as the first citizen; the Royal Family 
as the nation’s head. Patriotism is not weakened by party 
or personal ambition, and, happily, the complication of 
Eastern questions does not affect the interests of the country. 
Belgium rejoices greatly in her independence, which she 
has just cause to celebrate, as she is doing, with such 
demonstrations of gladness and gratitude. She has much 
of to be proud of, and not a little to be thankful for. Owing 
yi largely to the wisdom of her Sovereigns, she has escaped 
the perils of the last quarter of a century, when all around 
her has been commotion, and though envious eyes have been 
cast upon her. Her progress in all ‘that pertains to her 
material welfare has been almost marvellous, and she has 
suffered scarcely at all from the badness of trade which has 
sorely tried almost every other nation in Europe. It is 
hardly too much to say that to-day, all circumstances con- 
sidered, she is the most prosperous of Continental nations. 
Her industry has been energetic, ard her economy admir- 
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able. These qualities have secured to her progress in 
development, and laid the foundation of permanent success... 
To whatever department of her trade we turn we find a 
growth, often amazing, and ‘always gratifying. _In_ the pro- 
motion of art and art-industry, she is a formidable com-- 
petitor with the most advanced peoples ; and in the National 
Exhibition, which after much delay is now complete, there 
is abundant evidence of these facts. It is not my purpose 
here to dwell upon the details of that Exhibition, but it is 
important that its lessons should not pass unobserved, and 
that our own country in particular should not lose sight of 
the fact that it has a-neighbour whe will compete with it 
with growing strength in the markets of the world. 

In the important matter of machinery, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the advance which Belgium has made, and. 
I could quote statistics ‘which would aStonish most people as. 
to the rapidity with which this country has developed its. 
trade in machines, both for its own domestic use and for 
export. For many years Belgium required to go to the 
English and French producers for the greater part of her 
machinery, and formerly foreign houses occupied an im- 
portant position in this country, but now there is not a 
single foreign manufacturer in the kingdom, and machinery 
is exported at an increasing annual rate. And this is not 
only true as to the great machines in demand, but the engi- 
neers and mechanics of the country have studied with much. 
perseverance, sagacity, and success, every question touching 
upon general mechanism. Till very lately all machine tools 
were imported from England, but now they are not only all 
produced at home, but are exported to a considerable 
extent. The Government has largely assisted in the 
education of the mechanics for these important industries, 
and the annual value of Belgian exports in machines now 
exceeds 50,000,000 francs. In this amount no account is. 
taken of the great trade at Li¢ge, where 30,000 persons are 
employed in the manufacture of fire-arms, and where the 
work is mostly done in the houses of the people, and not, as 
with us, in large factories as at Birmingham. But Belgium 
produces none of those guns of large calibre which have 
occupied so much attention of late years. 

The mining industry of Belgium has grown into a most 
important position, and contributed largely to the prosperity. 
of the country. Take the case of coal, and we find that. 
forty years ago the number of workmen employed during 
the decade ending 1840 was 31,000, but in the ten years 
ending last December the number employed had grown to 
more than 100,000, In the former period 27,000,000 tons were: 
raised, and 130,000,000 in the latter. Values increased from 
400,000,009 to 1,814,000,000 francs. The metals and marble: 
quarrying also shows:.considerable increase. The leather 
trade, always famous, more than maintains ics position, and. 
Belgium impérts from La Plata more skins than either 
England, France, or Germany. Cotton, too, is an ever in- 
creasing manufacture here, and at Antwerp there are annually 
imported 100,090 bales of material from Liverpool, London, 
and Havre, and in this branch what Belgium produces she 
consumes at home. But it is almost as true of her arti 
industry to say that it keeps pace with the national growth.. 
The furniture especially shows great taste and artistic skill, 
in design, and to the elegance of the French, the Belgian 
adds a strength that makes more useful the conveniences of. 
the home, for where ornamentation alone is applied to 
articles of everyday use, the true intent of art is perverted 
rather than promoted. In architecture Belgium greatly 
excels, and everybody who has admired modern Brussels 
must have felt the ifluence which styles resulting from» 
educated taste have produced on its streets and buildings. 

It is important here to point out that these great results 
have been attained largely by the attention which Belgiam 
statesmen have given to the education, the industrial and 
art education, of the people in the chief centres of the 
country. Attentively considered there is no more interesting 
section in the National Exhibition than that which comprises. 
the educational illustrations of the Departnient of Public 
Instruction. There we find how thoroughly the pupils are 
grounded in all that ‘pertains to the practice as well as the 
theory of industrial art, so that from the thoroughness of the 
knowledge inculcated, apprentices are able to advance with 
great facility to the higher branches of their profession. 
Upon this subject I can only make this general observation, 
for to explain the operations of the system would require a 
special article devoted entirely to the subject. The authori- 
ties of Liverpool and other ports should take note of what 
Antwerp is doing in this matter, and see how it is teach- 
ing its youth in the perfect comprehension of models of 
bridges, jetties, docks, quays, and every maritime appliance. 
_ Well, then, might the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
invite with confidence the representatives of the press from 
all parts of the world to see and to criticise the work of the. 
several provinces of their country. The response has been 
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general, and from every capital in Europe have come some 
of its most eminent journalists! | land has, strange to 
say, been less and worse'represented than any country, and 
of the half-score newspapers who responded, the greater part 
selected forsigness to attend... The. Zzmes even could{only 
send Signor Gallenga, a most successful. correspondent, no 
doubt, but not a happy selection under the circumstances, 
for his Italian antecedents were not quite in ‘harmony with 
the principle of national independence, and when he 
spoke as the tative of the leading journal of the 
world, he could hardly be said to speak as an Englishman. 
He made a signal failure. in. inviting, his confréres to a con- 
ference, which was held in the Ministry of the Interior, to 
form a Central Committee of Pressmen, for there was not 
one Englishman present but declined to participate in the 
project, which proved)abortive: =) > 

The hospitality shown to the press has been considerable. 
Mr. Rolin-Jacquemyns,: as, Minister of the Interior, enter- 
tained them at a soirée,.where were assembled the. distin- 
guished functionaries and the beauty of Brussels. Banquets 
in the Hétels de Ville of Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp, 
have been given to them by the burgomiasters of those cities, 
the treasures of the towns have been displayed for their 
inspection, and to musical /#¢es they have had daily invita- 
tions. Other festivities are in preparation, and the little 
kingdom is exhibiting its large-heartedness in all respects 
where its patriotism is involved. English people who have 
not hitherto visited Brussels will never find a better oppor- 
tunity than the present,’ for’ bright and cheerful as it always 
is, it has been for a month past, and will be for a month to 
come, full of gaiety, and, what is of no little importance at 
such a time, the usual tariff of charges to visitors has not 
been increased for the occasion. There are plenty of apart- 
ments to be had, and the chief towns of Belgium, so full of 
interest, are all within easy reach. The Parliament is con- 
voked for an extraordinary session, and will meet on 
Tuesday next. There will be no Disturbance Bill to discuss 
and excite warm feelings ; and if the recent quarrel with the 
Pope has to be taken into account, we may be sure good 
temper ae rad and that Belgian patriotism will not be 
embarrassed by expulsion of Jesuits, and there are no Com- 
munists to recall. The King will ‘meet ‘his Parliament with 
the sound of the cheers which greeted his father’s monument 
still ringing in his ears, anda Ministerial crisis will hardly 
occur at this juncture. 

The ae 
royal family frequently appears in public. He brought with 
him the band of the line regiment of which he is colonel, to 
serenade his destined bride, and by singular good fortune 
this band. took the first prize at) the great international 
concourse de musique, at. the early, part. of the week. 
Efforts are being made to finish the new Palace of Justice 
in the course of next month ; and the new Palace of the 
Beaux Arts is to be opened on August 15 with a grand 
exhibition of the works of Belgian artists during the period 
of independence. 


NEWS. FROM .TURKEY. 
Constantinople: July 23. 

The Collective Note of the Ambassadors acquainting the 
Porte with the decision of the Berlin Conference has been 
under the consideration of the. Sultan’s Ministers for several 
days. past. The purport of the note being altogether so 
unpalatable to Turkish pride, it is not, surprising that his 
Majesty’s coursellors find some difficulty in deciding on the 
answer to be given to it. Were the risks less the Sultan 
would not hesitate to refuse compliance with the demands of 
Europe, but in the face of the circumstances confronting 
him, he is aware that open opposition will avail him nothing, 
whilst he and his immediate advisers. have. great faith in 
their powers of circumventing a. difficulty. There are, 
indeed: adneiy few amongst the Pashas who, rightly judging 
the situation, would advise a cheerful acquiescence in the 
extension of the Greek frontier, but their counsels are lis- 
tened to with suspicion, and find but little favour at the 


pelaee The frequent sittings of the Cabinet, as well.as the 


ong conferences of Kadri and Abeddin Pashas with the 
Sultan, show there is a perturbation of mind, both at the 
Porte and at the Palace, without either of them being able, 
however, to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion ; no answer 
having as yet: been returned to ‘the’ note. The inspired 
Turkish journals announce that so grave a matter must be 
submitted to the Grand, Council of the nation which is con- 
voked only on occasions of the most. serious importance. 
This Council is composed of all the authorities of the 
State, ‘civil,’ military, . and ecclesiastical, among the 
latter ‘being comprised the religious heads of the Greek 
and. Armenian: Churches and the Jewish rabbis. It: must 


ke Rudolph of Austria is here, and with the | 


‘ceremonials were observed, and 


not be supposed that the presence of these’ non-Mis- 
sulman members weighs much’in the balance, for whatever 
their opinions may be in private, long usage has taught 
them not to give them expression in public. At ‘the last 
of these councils, held under the presidency of Midhat 
Pasha in 1877, for the purpose of refusing the conditions 0 
the Conference of Constantinople, the Jewish jee rabb 
and some of the Christian ecclesiastics signalised them- 
selves by their boldness of speech in advocating ‘resistance 
to Europe, and in out-Heroding the Ottomans in their seem- 
ing anxiety that the dignity and majesty ‘of the’ empire 
should be upheld @ ¢out prise. Since public opinion, as it 
is understood in England, does not exist in key, the 
Government hopes to ‘help its cause by creatin § feeling 
antagonistic to the decisions of the Conference, by articles 
such as the following, which have appeared in the inspired 
organs, the Vakit and Terdjimani Hakikat. “The Vakit in 
commenting on the decisions of the Conference, inquires of 
the Powers, “What is the motive which impels them to 
deprive Turkey of territories which ‘she has acquired by 
right of conquest?” The Vakit, does not think that the 
Turkish Government is in any way obliged to cede these 
territories in order to give extension to Greece. “ Is it just, 
is it reasonable,” exclaims the Vaézt in a burst of righteous 
indignation, “ that at this advanced stage ‘of the nineteenth 
century, Europe should permit the shedding of blood in 
such an iniquitous cause?” “The Vaéit can hardly believe 
it, and closes its article with the hope that the Powers will 
think over their decision, and will show themselves more 
just towards Turkey and less generous to Greece. The 
Terdjimani Hakikat writes im a fiercer spirit, breathing 
defiance to all the enemies of Turkey, and says’: “We have 
lost a great deal, but we have retained our honour. The 
Osmanlis will never suffer the Greeks to dispossess them of 
Thessaly and Epirus ; they will show'themselves worthy of 
their ancestors, by marking every foot of the territory they have 
conquered with the bodies of the slain.” » The meaning of the 
een Hakikat is rather obscure, It is not quite clear 
whether the human sacrifices which the ‘O is feel it 
incumbent on them to offer to the manes of their ancestors 
are the soldiers who will fall in fair fight, or whether the 
oracle darkly hints at the massacre ofthe inhabitants. These 
inflammatory emanations will doubtless produce more or less 
mischievous effect in the districts immediately concerned, 
but in the capital, apart from the governing class, there’ is 
very little sympathy shown by the Turkish population for 
the troubles that are pressing on their rulers. eir Pashas 
they cordially hate, regarding them as the source’ of their 
misfortunes, the Sultan they respect on account of his double 
attribute of Padisha and Caliph, but there is no personal 
preference in favour of one prince over another, and if 
Hamid were to make way for a younger brother, that 
brother would be to them the impersonation of the ee 
pontiff to whom their religion inculcates allegiance, and for 
whom the soldiers are bound evening at sunset to 
shout out “ Padishaya bin yasha!” (may the Padisha live a 
thousand years). 

In addition to his political troubles the bag has had a 
heavy week of official receptions, which, had be been 


| amiably inclined towards the Powers, he might have held 


long ago, but which, owing to his present m he has been 
putting off as long as political etiquette would allow. As if 
to ‘get over the di ble task at one gulp, he elected to 
have them all one after another at short intervals. Saturday 
and Monday were respectively devoted to the reception of 
the Italian and French Ministers, Count Cortiand M. Tissot, 
both to are their new credentials on their promotion to 
the rank of Ambassadors to the Porte. The customary 
the hes exchanged on 
the occasion were of the usual vapid complimentary style. 
On Tuesday the Belgian Minister had his turn of the’ state 
carriages and gold-liveried grooms, the object of his visit to 
the palace being to invest Sultan Hamid with the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Leopold conferred on him by the 
King of the Belgians, probably as a return compliment for 
the number of decorations showered on the Zersonel of the 
Belgian /Enibassy some months ago. / Po ane: 
The murder of Madame Sko and her party near Philip- 
popolis on Sunday last is one of those unexpected and unex- 
plained tragedies which sends a thrill of; horror through 
every heart. Fortunately the tors of the deed were 
soon after caught, hiding in the gorges of the Rhodope 
Balkans, for had they escaped, pion woul surely have 
been cast on the Mussulman refugees, those unfortunate 
sca s made to bear rightly or wrongly the onus of most 
of the crimes committed in Eastern Roumelia. The deceased 
lady was the widow of General Skobeleff the elder and 
mother of General Skobeleff now commanding the Russian 


“forces in Central Asia, and whose dash and reckless courage 


materially contributed to the success of the Russian‘ arms 
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during the Turko-Russian war. Like her son, Madame 
Skobeleff was devoted to the Panslavic cause, and had. for 
the last year taken up her abode in Eastern Roumelia, 
occupying herself in distributing funds for the support of 
Bulgarian schools and hospitals, At Totspao> a village 
some hours to the east of Philippopolis, Mad Skobeleff 
had established a hospital which was maintained chiefly at 





her own and she was on her way to visit it, carrying 
with her a considerable sum of money, when her party was 
overtaken, and she, as well as her maid and inte , were 


barbarously murdered. It was at first surmised that a man 
of Ussati’s position could not have committed such a crime 
unless bapilled to it by motives of private vengeance ; but 
Turkish officials, who know something of Russian probity in 
Roumelia, are of opinion that the fact of the assassin being 
an officer in the Russian army does not place him above the 
suspicion of having killed his victims simply for the sake of 
wae them, It was at Constantinople that he laid his 
plans and hired his band of assassins, composed of Croats 
from the Montenegrin border, who are notorious in this part 
of the world for the readiness with which they lend a hand 
to deeds of this kind, 
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PHONETIC SPELLING. 


$1r,—In the EXAMINER for July 17 (p. 860), Dr. Mac- 
Cormac refers to the widely different ways in which 
English is pronounced, and asks which of these various 
pronunciations the advocates of phonetic spelling would 
wish to adopt. In reply, I would ask him whether the pro- 
nunciation which is at present figured in nearly all English 
dictionaries, immediately following the word in its usual 
spelling or spellings, is not practically uniform, and whether 
that fact does not indicate that, personal and provincial 
pocencenes apart, there is such a thing as a standard 

nglish pronunciation? It is not desired that, for ordinary 
use, phonetic spelling should represent or, so to speak, 
photograph the sounds of words, but only consistently and 
proximately indicate them. This, in the case of a large 
proportion of the words, the current English spelling fails to 
do, and so far needs amendment. 

As respects the phonetic character of the writing of some 
of the principal European languages, Dr. MacCormac a 

ears to be suffering from many misapprehensions. Spanish, 

talian, German, Welsh, and other languages, are pro- 
nounced in the way they are written, much to the advantage 
of persons learning those languages. 

Language consists of the spoken word. Phonetic spelling 
depicts it. Unphonetic spelling distorts it, What can be 
meant by calling phonetic spelling a “ barbarous jargon ”? 

The question of phonetic spelling is one of fashion and 
feeling merely. All argument in respect of it has long been 
threshed out. In 1848 Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., the president 
of the Philological Society, in his “Plea for Phonetic 
Spelling,” published in 1848, classifies the objections to the 
adoption of such spelling under the following heads : 1. The 
eynennice. 2. The homonymical. 3. The pecuniary. 4. 
The linguistic. 5. The conservative. 6. The pronunciative. 
7. The double trouble. 8. The strange appearance. 9. The 
vocalistic. 10, The book dearth. 11. The typical. 12, The 
phonetical (or pronunciative). 13. The inutility, 14. The 
partial success. Dr, Latham, in his “ Defence of Phonetic 
Spelling” (Pitman, 1872), speaking of Mr. Ellis’s “ Plea,” 
says: “At the present time every one of these objections is 
abated ; and I may add that, when the ‘ Plea’ was written, 
every one of them was anticipated.” 

To the above I will only add that nearly all the leading 
English philologists are either vice-presidents or members of 
the committee of the English Spelling Reform Association. 

Yours faithfully, J. B.R. 
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“ PARLOURS” AT THE ROYALTY. 

The epithet farcical was no doubt applied to comedies as 
& sort of apology on the part of their authors for scenes and 
dialogue which they felt to be beneath the dignity of comedy. 
It is true that the dictionary informs tis that a comedy is “a 
dramatic tepresefitation of the lighter passions and actions 
of mankind,” but there was until in late. years a definite line 
drawn between the farce and comedy as represented on the 
stage. Now that line is non-existent. The old farce such 
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as delighted Adelphi audiences in the days when Messrs, 
Toole and Bedford played there, is seldom or ever written 
now, for the simple reason that managers put the inferior 
actors of the company into the various parts and play the 
people in with it. But take the same piece, spin it out into 
three acts with hardly any more plot but a great deal 
more padding, call it a farcical comedy, whereas it is little 
better than a long farce with very little comedy in it, and 
you have one of the most popular pieces of the day. Most 
of these plays are from the French, and many of them are 
very amusing, the most satisfactory, from a dramatic point 
of view, being those in which the comedy and not the 
farcical element predominates. “Betsy” and “The Pink 
Dominos” may be cited as two good examples of works of 
this class, although the latter would never have obtained 
such a success had not the impression prevailed on its first 
production that it was exceedingly improper, so that as a 
natural consequence people flocked to see it. 

What shall we say then to an “ultra-farcical” comedy ? 
for that is what Mr. Reece calls an adaptation from the French, 
entitled “ Parlours,” which was produced at the Royalty on 
Saturday last. It is of no importance to discover what 
French play was the basis of “ Parlours,” for whatever it 
happened to be it was certainly a worthless. production. 
Indeed, Mr. Reece, who has given us many amusing pieces, 
had much better have relied upon his own invention, and 
not taken in hand a weak French farce, out of which not 
even his practised pen can make anything. The plot is not 
an intricate one. Mr. and Mrs. Snapperley live in lodgings 
at Richmond, and are always quarrelling, Underneath 
them, for they are on the first floor, resides an old gentle- 
man, called Goodman Muffit, who is denominated “ Par- 
lours.” Hearing the young couple at high words, old Muffit 
is constantly interfering, and meets in consequence with the 
fate of those who meddle between husband and wife, for 
both attack him and accuse him of being the author of their 
woes. At last the lady goes off to a picnic at the home of 
her father, who is, it appears, a retired poulterer, and as her 
husband has declined to accompany her, and indeed for- 
bidden her to go, he declares he will never admit her within 
his doors again. But no sooner is she gone than he sends 
poor “ Parlours ” after her to bring her back, declaring that 
the old man has lured her away. “ Parlours” goes off, finds 
the lady at the picnic, receiving the attentions of a gay 
Lothario, Captain Aylesbury Duck, but very miserable with- 
out her husband. The moment the unfortunate man appears 
he is accused by the poulterer, by Mrs. Snapperley, and the 
guests, with being the destroyer of that lady’s domestic 
happiness, and ordered off the grounds. He lingers, how- 
ever, and contrives to tell Mrs. Snapperley that her husband 
is very ill, so that she is anxious to rush off home at once. 
She thereupon is sent away in a cab, and, as owing to a mis- 
take, Captain Duck goes with her, she is said to have eloped 
with him. “ Parlours” is once more accused of having 
instigated her disappearance, and the whole of the company 
goes after her. The last act takes place at a railway station, 
a scene not unlike that in “Forbidden Fruit,” and there we 
find the husband in search of his wife and the visitors at the 
poulterer’s running after “ Parlours.” Mr. Snapperley sees 
the unfortunate old man, and goes out to get a pistol to have 
his blood, and then the poulterer, Mr. and Mrs. Snapperly, 
and “ Parlours” play at hide and seek in the waiting-rooms 
and booking offices after a fashion which well-nigh exhausted 
the patience of the audience and provoked loud signs 
of disapprobation. In the end, husband and wife are 
reconciled, the lady-killing captain is chastised, and led by 
the neck, in what is certainly an “ultra-farcical” fashion, by 
“ Parlours,” who is forgiven, and the play comes to a con- 
clusion, 

The actors showed themselves deserving of a better play. 
I am not certain that Mr. Righton did not take too melan- 
choly a view of the part of Goodman Muffit in the first act, 
and make him too mild and benevolent, but he played 
throughout consistently and well, Mr, Sugden distinguished 
himself as Mr. Snapperley, although the part is by no means 
a good one, for he played it in so thoroughly easy and 
natural a manner as to win the kindly attention of the 
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audience even to the absurdities he had to commit. Mr, 
Sugden, in this as in other parts he has played lately, showed 
that “tact and delicacy of perception” for which a critic, 
writing sixty years ago, praised the actor Yates. Mr. Wyatt 
gave an amusing sketch of Captain Duck, and Mr. Groves 
did full justice to the part of the heroine’s father-in-law. 
Miss Kate Lawler was Mrs, Snapperley, and played brightly 
and pleasantly, while other parts were respectably filled. 
The piece was received with mingled hisses and applause. 
In one of Mr. Reece’s poems, called; if I remember rightly, 
“ The Strollers,” occur the following lines : 

What if they strut and fume and make 

Soe heme th with the oe mena 

ve their m A lr fam 
And ‘‘ give chert satisfaction,” 
I am afraid that the author has hardly succeeded so well 

as did his strolling company. H, SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 


Her MASS * closed on Saturday last with a representa- 
tion of “ Mefistofele,” the success of the season. Boito’s 
opera, to speak metaphorically, brought the Maplesonian 
ship up with a wet sail. It led him into a safe haven, and, 
beyond all question, is yet to prove a source of profit, as it 
always must be a gain to the operatic stage. The ethiatanand, 
represented in the production of this opera, has made the 
season of 1880 one of mark in musical a and the year 
that.“ Mefistofele” saw the light in England will henceforth 
be quoted. as one of the most important our records can 
show. Without being too sanguine, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that “ Mefistofele” wiil enjoy something more than an 
ephemeral popularity. The signs which point to a con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the music are unmistake- 
able. Much has been written in praise of the opera, and 
more will be ; and Signor Boito, while rejoicing to find he 
has satisfied the critics, must be even more delighted to know 
that he has succeeded in thoroughly pleasing the public, Of 
“ Mefistofele” we need say no. more, excepting that with 
every fresh performance it makes way, and more securely 
establishes the fame and credit of the composer. Signor 
Boito, judging from the determination he showed in re- 
writing this very opera after the cool reception originally 
given to it at Milan, is not a man tolet the grass grow under 
his feet. Another work from his pen will be, anxiously 
expected, and no doubt forthcoming as soon as may be. 
His present success must be followed up ; and if any man 
can set to work with the assurance of the whole musical 
world being well disposed towards him, that man is 
Arrigo Boito. 

The bringing out of such an opera as “ Mefistofele” would, 
naturally, overshadow greater events than others that have 
happened during Mr. Mapleson’s season. To speak truth, 
the season has in other ways been barren of notable results ; 
and until the coming of Boito’s work the entertainment had 
mostly consisted of old operas performed by a comparatively 
small company. “Carmen” was, of course, well worked 
during the earlier part of the season, and the best representa- 
tive of the heartless little Spanish gipsy was available in the 
person of Miss Minnie Hauk. There is a glow of passion, 
a picturesque force, a life, and a richness of colour about 
Miss Hauk’s Carmen that other representatives of the part 
have certainly not equalled. It is needless to enumerate the 
parts this or that artist has plexed during the. season. 
Through this clever and thoroughly artistic impersonation is 
Miss Hauk now chiefly appreciated ; and r Bizet’s opera 
will always be associated in the minds of London audiences 
with the pleasantest memories of Minnie Hauk. Mr. Maple- 
son introduced a few débutanies during the season, which 
began later than usual (on May 15) and was short in propor- 
tion, Madlle. Madame Robinson, Mdlle. Nevada, 
Mrs. Swift, Signor Ravelli, and Signor Nanetti were. the 
new-comers, The first-named of the ladies came out as 
Violetta, and afterwards sang the of Filina in “ Mignon.” 
She took a share in some of the Wagnérian performances at 
Bayreuth, and is a competent artist. Mdlle. Lehmann was 


not quite the fragile Traviata in appearance, but she acted 


the part well, and sang the music like an artist. Mdlle. 
Nevada made her déut as Leonora in “ Il Trovatore” with 
but small success, and Mrs. Swift, an, American, failed as 
Leonora in “ I] Forza del Destino.” _ | 
The lady who, by jorce of natural qualifications and 
genuine artistic worth, made a heavier sccre than all the 
rest of the eee gets was Madame Eleanora 
Robinson, whose Fidelio had very much.to recommend it to 
the high consideration of the connoisseur, Madame Robin- 
son’s' undoubted talents might surely have been brought 
, more prominently into notice, but the managerial ways are 


inscrutable. Of the gentlemen new to the theatre, Signor 
Nanetti is | the ‘greater gain.’ He was) specially" en- 
gaged to sing the part of Mefistofele, which he did 
at Bologna when the opera was reproduced there, 
and became a great success, Signor Nanetti also 
played Giorgio, in ‘I Puritani,” at Her Majesty’s for one 
night towards the close of the season, and showed himself 
an artist of value in stock operas. Signor Ravelli did here, 
in London, precisely what he seems to have done at Milan. 
He made a very good impression as Edgardo, but his second 
character, the Duke in “ Rigoletto,” was more or less a dis- 
appointment. At any rate, Signor Ravelli, or, to speak by 
the card, M, Ravel, is not: the Soe DE te as many con- 
fiding people began to think he might It is pease 
however, to find a modern sin from the detestable 
vibrato, and the upholding of this vice of vocalism cannot 
certainly be laid to Signor Ravelli’s charge. The opera at 
Her Majesty’s has been carried on this year by a com- 
pany of favourites, some of them old-established, and some 
of recent growth. Madame Gerster returned to London 
when the season was about half way through, and has 
repeated some of the characters in which she won her posi- 
tion. The last piget but one before Her Majesty’s closed, 
she appeared as Edith Plantagenet in Balfe’s “ Talismano, 
Madame Marie Roze has had little op nity of increasing 
the reputation she has acquired. adame Trebelli has, 
luckily for Mr. Mapleson, been available for the season, and, 
among other thin vag rs v9 Carmen since the 

of Miss Minnie Hauk. e. Martinez has done duty in 
small parts, and of the well-r singers identi 
for a long time with Her Majesty’s, Signe Campanini, 
Signor Del Puente, and Signor Galassi, have. reappeared, 
with M. Candidus, who played Florettan to the Leonora 
(Fidelio) of Madame Robinson. The number of artists who 
were announced for the season here, but who have not made 
their “pene is considerable. them are Madlle. 
Marie Vanzandt, Mdlle. Caroline Salla, Miss Louise Carey, 
Signor Fancelli, and Signor Rondil, With the soamateen ot 
Miss Carey, all these artists are known to London audiences, 

Signor Arditi, who was associated with most of the Maple- 
sonian revivals in the old theatre, has conducted with his 
characteristic energy, and on many occasions must have 
found the work fall heavily on his han Herr Richter, the 
great conductor of the Wagnerian musical dramas, officiated 
a certain number of nights. The season of 1880 may not 
have been remarkable for the perfect production of stock 
works, but Mr. Mapleson may refer to it. proudly on the 
warrant of having produ in Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” an 
opera that will live, and will exercise a good influence upon 
dramatic music generally. . \ 

Music entered largely into the composition of the Garden 
Féte at Repaingen, House last Saturday. The ‘Royal 
Marine Artille played in the grounds, and the Hun- 
garian band in the ball-room of Baron Albert Grant’s deserted 
mansion. This was not all, for in another of the spacious 
apartments a few aristocratic and. fashionable amateurs 
gave a concert, with Signor Pinsuti.as conductor. | There 
was no extra charge for this entertainment. Illustrious 
amateurs, like those of inferior birth, are not, as a, rule, 
averse to hearing themselves sing, and one or two of 
who joined in this concert were by no, means unused to 
platforms. Altogether the amateurs came through their 
trial very creditably, and as if they considered that what 
was worth doing at all was worth, at least, the effort to 
do it well. Their singing had none of that listlessness and 
feebleness very common among amateurs, and nervousness, 
which sometimes produces both, did not seem to afflict any 
one of the distinguished party. | Viscountess Folkestone 
Mrs. Ronalds, Miss Vivian, the Hon, Spencer Lyttleton, and 
Mr. Thorley, a capital singer, were heard at, this concert. 
Private theatricals were not in the programme for the day. 
This was an oversight, as there was abundance of room 
in Kensington House for a temporary stage to be erected, 
ane a large wo of the ant hab it have _ only too 

lad to pay something extra for the privilege of seeing an 
isitbeotie rformance. The law, if that was an obstacle, 
which prohibits this kind of thing in:an unlicensed building, 
might well have been strained in such a good cause. 

The Moore and Burgess Minstrels, once called. the 
Christy’s, have for se years past had a clear field for 
their labours, and have encountered no serious opposition. 
They are bestirring themselves in view of the appearance of 
the Mastodon Minstrels at Her Majesty’s Theatre. At the 
saloon in Piccadilly are oS ‘be heard four of the ni 
fraternity, recently arrived, Messrs. G: Thatcher, E. M. 
Hall, Johnson, and Powers, all able performers, especially 
Mr: Hall, who does wonderful ‘things with the banjo. _ Mr. 
Thatcher is a comedian, and a genuine droll, as well as 
a singer. A good actor in a nigger troupe. is worth much, 
and is something of a rarity. HENRY HOWE. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


COLONIAL HISTORY. 

Calendars of State Papers : Colonial, America, and West Indies, 

1661+1668. Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury. London: Long- 
mans and Co, 

‘Despite not a few reminders, it is very doubtful 
whether the mass of Englishmen have any idea of the 
amount of good work (to speak from one point-of view, 
and of interesting information to speak from another) 
which is annually done by,the writers who are nominally 
in the service of the Master of the Rolls. It may be 


questioned: whether any nation, has such a series of 


public documents as England, and. it is quite certain that 


no other nation has undertaken the task of A 
Oo 


them in so workmanlike and ‘satisfactory a form. We 
may regret that hitherto ‘it has been found ible to 
include so. little pure literature in the publications of the 
Record Office, and that nothing like the admirable and 
miraculously cheap reprints of the Académie Royale de 
Belgique has yet been ventured upon by our rulers. It is 
only fair; however, to recognise the fact that of historical 
matter, pure’and simple, we have enough to occupy the 
not very numerous workers who can be trusted with such 
work for many a long day to come. ‘Such histories 'as 
those of Mr. Gardiner (more necessary now than ever, 
inasmuch as the untrustworthy Pictorial History has never 
had wider popularity) are only possible when a complete 

of documents, has been surveyed and digested by 
the historian. But even a Gardiner or a Stubbs is neces- 
sarily limited by conditions of time and space. He may 
examinc¢, at first hand, the documents which more imme- 
diately concern his subject in its main features. But he 
cannot hope to examine at first hand and ‘without 
guidance and indication the byways of his period. Yet 
without some knowledge of those byways, nothing like a 
complete view is to be obtained. It is exactly in this point 
that the Calendars of State Papers come to the assistance 
of the historian, and of these invaluable Calendars perhaps 
few bring information of so novel a character as that on 
which Mr. W. N. Sainsbury has for many years been 
working. Nothing like a decent history of our colonial 
possessions exists, and until this calendar shall be com- 
pleted, it is not too much to say that nothing like a 
decent history of our colonial possessions is possible. 
The interest felt in such a matter by the average Eng- 
lishman is perhaps. at present but small, and Americans 
have thus far decidedly qutainippes us in attention to 
this chapter of history. But the proposition that the 
expansion of England into colonies and dependencies 
between the year 1600 and the present time, ranks in 


point of importance second to no phenomenon in the 


story of English life, is a rope which needs only 
. Hitherto the general 
knowledge as to the early circumstances and progress of 
this expansion hasbeen for the most part nothing. To the 
average Englishman educated in the average manner, 
America emerges into existence at the period of Wolfe’s, 
if he is a very well-informed person, of Braddock’s 
expedition, India at the time of the Black Hole, and of 
Clive’s defence of Arcot. Such things as the capture of 
New York, to confine ourselves to the contents of this 
volume, receive a line or two in the ordinary English 
history ; such. things as the gallant attack on Surinam, 
and the equally gallant, though: ill-managed and ill-fated 
defence of St. Kitts receive not a line, not a syllable. 
Thesé colonial calendars have therefore the advantage 
of freshness as well as‘of importance. The reader, who 
has been put au courant of the general course of events 
by the editor’s éxcellent preface, and who is moderately 
well informed as to the general circumstances of the time, 
may tutn the pages with a certainty of finding something 
to amuse him if) he care for nothing better than 
amusement ; something to inform him also if he be not 
too old or too careless 'to learn. It is impossible, for 
instance, to get a better notion of the queer economics of 
the time than that afforded by a document on the fourth 
page, which tells how, it being necessary to send some 
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money to Jamaica, this money was sent fot in bills, as it 
would be sent now, nor in specie, but (of all wonderful 
things) in brandy bought for the purpose, and shipped to 
the island to be resold. During this process of reselling 
(the ‘Cobden Club will probably have a fit of somethi 
terrible when they read it) no other brandy was allo 

to enter the market. Then we go from Jamaica to Massa- 
chusetts, and an exceedingly clear light is thrown on the 
troubles of the next century. The New Englanders pro- 
fess themselves the king’s very humble servants, and write 
him letters truffled, so to speak, with scriptural quota- 
tions ; but they very obviously intend to have their own 
way. They conceal the regicides, Whalley and Goffe, 
notwithstanding the royal perquisitions after them. They 
do not conceal their opinions that, when they have given 
a fifth of all gold and silver found in the colony (such was 
the short-sighted cupidity and ignorance of the preceding 
age), his Majesty has practically nothing to do with them. 
They incline to various scandalous customs, polyandry 
among the number, which smack of the family of love and 
other Puritan aberrations, and which must of course have 
been most repugnant to the severe morality of the 
English court. Nevertheless they have no mercy upon 
any hapless stranger who is wicked enough to take a walk 
on Saturday evening (p. 17), and they persecute the 
“people called Quakers” as merrily as Laud himselt 
could have done. After a few pages we come, on p. 43, 
to a most curious adaptation of the biblical story 
of Jacob. The Governor and Council of Jamaica 
order that anybody who has been over-familiar with 
a woman-servant ‘shall serve her master for three 
years, truly a practical punishment. The establish- 
ment of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
brings us back among things generally known ;» but, 
shortly after, we come across one of those neglected 
touches which historians like Mr. Carlylé know how to 
make the most of. Certain wicked Frenchmen, it seems, 
in Nova Scotia (the rival claims to which country fill a 
large part of the volume), took Englishmen and_bar- 
barously used them, “turning them upon an island to 
live upon grass and wade in the water for lobsters, to 
keep them alive.” This forcible subsistence on a rudi- 
mentary kind of lobster salad is as pathetic as most’thin 
in history. Another touch of the same sort is that whi 
records how John Yaxley, after “commemorating the 
fifth of November by pistol-firing,” was treated by men 
of the Diamond frigate nearly as badly as the myrmidons 
of Sir Edmund Henderson would treat him if he mani- 
fested his loyalty and soundness in the Protestant faith 
nowadays after the same fashion. He was “kept in the 
Bilboes all that night with one Mr. Hunt.” The com- 


panionship of Mr. Hunt seems to have been an aggrava- 


tion of the hardship, but we are not informed why. 
Some time afterwards a Shakespearian parallel occurs. 
The excellencies of Jamaica, and its fertility in “vaignil- 
lios ” (2.¢. it is to be presumed vanilla) having been men- 
tioned, it is stated that the uplands and hills are “as — 
healthful as Cotsall in England.” Who can help thinking — 


of that outrageous imputation which Master Slender g 


made against Master Page's greyhound as having been __ 
‘outrun on Cotsall ?” ig 

There are a great many incidental references in the 
volume to the buccaneers (“ privateers” is the usual term 
here), who were, it is evident, no small thorn in the side — 
of the Government officials, although they were practi- 
cally indispensable for the defence of the colony. They 
make impudent offers to bring their prizes into Port 
Royal, provided that it was understood beforehand that 
they should be condemned. They are always provoking 
Spanish hostility by their depredations, and at the same 
time the business-like spirit of the colonies hints that it 
would be a terrible pity if they were driven to do theirhighly 
profitable trafficking with the French or the Dutch: Here 
and there, as in the already-mentioned affairs of St. Kitts 
and of Surinam, are accounts of good hard fighting, which 
has made little name in history. Elsewhere curious 
methods of warfare are alluded to. . The Indians, we are 
told, once smoked the English out of a fort with dried-red 
pepper. ‘The method is traditional in the British army as 
a means of punishing obnoxious’ individuals ‘in barracks, 
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but it has perished as a recognised means of offence in 
the field. ‘Touching too, if scarcely in accordance with 
the rules of syntax, is the lament of Captain William 
Bridall over Francis Lord Willoughby, who deserved the 
epithet of brave ‘Lord Willoughby, as well as his name- 
sake of the ballad.  “ There is fittle hope of my lord’s 
safety, with whom my lieutenant-colonel, cum mu/ta alia, 
I fear left this world.” Characteristic again is the 
remark of this Lord Willoughby’s brother, in a letter to 
Charles II., that he has “as good a mind to try a pluck 
with brisk Monsieur as to the Beacon course.” Lord 
Willoughby, who came out to Barbadoes in succession to 
his brother, was a’ great sportsman, ard the Beacon 
course, it need hardly be said, was the chief one at New- 
market. Lastly, the numerous entries which the volume 
contains as to “spiriting” deserve attention. Spiriting 


was, in: plain words, kidnapping, the enterprising way, of 


carrying on business for which Bristol was long famous, 
and which created, as all readers of old English literature 
know, a positive panic in England from time to time. 
Such are a few of the contents of this very interesting 
volume. The editor’s work (as always in these publica- 
tions) is least of all to be judged by the actual amount of 
apparent editorial matter. The preface of eighty pages 
contains an excellent abstract of the most important 
documents, and will put readers at once on the track of 
any particular subject they wish to investigate. But the 
real work of the book is not in this, but in the toilsome 
and (except to those who understand as they read) 
thankless task of arranging the documents, of deciding 
which shall-be given in full, which in abstract, and which 
merely indicated by headings, of making the abstract so 
as to be concise and yet readable, and of indexing the 
whole in the manner necessary for a volume which is, 
above all this, a book of reference for those who under- 
take the more glorious but not more, meritorious work of 
professed history-writing. It is difficult to conceive a 
task less attractive to the average facile writer who likes 
to polish off his period and shoot his generalisation into 
the air. Nor is it very easy to conceive a task which, at 
the same time, requires more of the qualities which are 
also requisite in the best literary work. No mere book- 
sellers’ hack, no simple hewer of wood and drawer of 


water in the literary sense, could possibly turn out a good |. 


calendar of this kind. All the more credit ,is due to 
those who discharge the task, and among these Mr. 
Sainsbury deserves an honourable place. When such a. 
colonial history of Great Britain as we have hinted at 
gets itself written (as it must sooner or. later), it will be 
In very great part merely a working up of his labours in 
the portly volumes of which this is the fifth, including 
Eastern as well as Western colonies, the second as far as 
America and the West Indies are concerned. Nor must 
we omit to remark that the present volume has a special 


interest, inasmuch as of all periods of English history the | 


period between the death of Cromwell and the accession 
of James II. has hitherto ' been most neglected by his- 
torians of the exact kind, and consequently also by their 
picturesque parasites and popularisers. 


TRISH SONGS AND BALLADS. . 
trish Songs and Ballads. By Alfred Perceval Graves,  8vo., 
pp. 275. Manchester : Alexander Ireland and Co. ; 
A book of Irish poetry, especially of Irish poetry 
which aims.to be humorous, can rarely be taken up by 
an Jrishman, or by an Englishman who knows. Ire- 


land, without much fear and trembling; Perhaps there | 


is no country which has been so .basely. caricatured 
by her own authors as Ireland, and, accordingly, there is 
no other nationa! character with regard to which the 
foreign imagination and the native reality are so. utterly 
contradictory. The humour of the,.Jrishman takes, in 
the minds of most Englishmen, the shape of bull and 
buffoonery, and his pathos perhaps finds its most. popular 
representation in the alternate whine and maudlin senti- 
mentality of Boucicault’s plays., It is, therefore, with a 
feeling of relief that, having read the volume by Mr. 
Graves, we are able to say his. humour is really 
humorous, his sentiment really genuine, and his pictures 
really true to life. 



















Roughly speaking, the book is divided into four parts. 
First, there are Songs and Ballads, secondly, Idyallic 
Poems, and thirdly, Bardic Lyrics which owe their origi 
to the Celtic. Finally, there is a miscellaneous collection 
of songs and sketches. With reference to the songs and 
ballads, some are composed to the music of old. Erishs 
airs, while others owe to ancient Celtic melody their 
prime impulse and complete character. The author has 
drawn ‘largely upon the airs in Bunting’s, Petrie’s, and 
Hoffmann’s collections which were left untouched by 
Moore, or were published after the last of that poet’s 
Irish melodies. In cases where the original Celtic or 
Anglo-Irish words to these airs have’ remained, Mr. 
Graves has cleverly adapted such as were poetical ; ahd 
in a collection of very full and interesting notes the 
reader is presented with many of the older forms, ‘There 
is also a musical appendix, containing twenty-seven. of 
the more characteristic airs to which the songs are 
written, some of which have. been arranged and ‘set to 
music by :Mr. Joseph Robinson, and published by 
Messrs. Cramer, Wood, and Co., of Dublin. 

The idyllic poems are the result of a lengthened sojourn 
by Mr. Graves among the peasants of Kerry, and the 
Bardic Lyrics are, as we have. said, translated from the 
Celtic, “The Fairy Branch” being given as an experi- 
ment in the poetical treatment of early Irish tales. 
The “Songs and Ballads” comprise many bright 
gems of melody and sentiment. Mr. Graves is happiest 
in those verses in which, with a short line and a rapid 
description, he lightly sketches an incident or a scene.. 
It would be hard to find a prettier love-scene than the: 
one described in the lines with which the volume opens, 
and which we quote:, ; 


Tue LITTLe Rep LARK, 


Oh, Swan of slenderness, ~ 
Dove of tenderness 7. . 
Jewel of joys, arise ! 
pe little red a re 
e a rosy spar 
Of song to his sunburst flies. 
But till thou art risen 
Earth is a prison, © os al 
Full of my lonesome sighs ; 
Then awake and discover... 
To thy fond lover, =» 
The morn of thy matchless eyes. 


The dawn is dark to me; > L attl 
Hark ! oh, hark to me, fo 2 
Pulse of my heart, I pray ! 
And out ofthy hiding i 
With blushes gliding = >” 
Dazzle me with thy day.’ 
- Ah, then, once more to thee 
Flying I'll pour to thee © 
Passion so sweet and gay, 
The lark shall listen, 
And dewdrops glisten, 
Laughing on every spray. 


The song “Colleen Oge Asthore ” tells a story of love, 
separation, sorrow, and re-union with a tenderness and 
‘terseness which recall the Ritter Toggenburg of* Schiller. 
“With the North” is a poem of a very different kind from 
‘most of the others, for its scene is in America, and it 
leaves quiet domestic passion for the fervour of patriotism 
-and the revelry of war. One of the starizas contains a 
splendid figure : 7 

Oh! have you seen Atlantic __ 
Advance his green resistless line 
Against the cliffs gigantic, 
And bury them in brine? «~ - 


|. In connection with this poem may also be noticed 
“The Flight of the Earls,” a theme which has often 
waked the patriotic muse. ‘These lines remind us, in 
‘their tone as well as in their language, of some of the 
verses which were contributed to Ze JVation, in its first 
‘and famous days, by Davis, Duffy, and, their colleagues.. 
The second verse is. very. fine, and brings back memo- 
ries of poor Dalton Williams and D’Arcy McGee: 
As slowly into distance dim EDs 
Your shadow sinks and dies, 


So o’er the ocean’s utmost rim 
Another realm shall rise ; 
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New hills shall swell, new vales expand, _ 
New rivers ing flow, 
But could we for a foster land 
... Your mother-love forego ? 


“ Kitty Bhan,” and “ Nancy, the Pride of the West,” 
are exquisite love-songs. ‘The closing lines of the latter 
are > 

'.. . Yet, for all that the bee flies for honey-dew fragrant 

To the half-opened flower of her lips, 

And the butterfly pauses, the purple-eyed vagrant, 

To play with her pink finger-tips. 

From all human lovers she locks up the treasure 
A thousand are starving to taste, 

And the fairies alone know the magical measure 

Of the ravishing round of her waist. 

The’ first verse of “The Blue, Blue Smoke” brings 
clearly before the mind the picture of an Irish cottage, 
and tells the tale of an old couple who have exchanged 
their quiet country home for a street. in the dark lanes 
of acity. The sentiment is tender and exquisite, the 

lan e simple and pure, and the measure soft and 
melodious. ‘These lines are very picturesque : 
But IT hurried swiftly on, 
When herself from the door 
Came swimming like a swan 
Beside the Shannon shore ; 
And after her in haste, 
On pretty, pattering feet, 
Our rosy cherubs raced 
Their daddy dear to meet ; 
Nae the blue, ye smoke 
f my cottage in the coom 
Softly wreathing, ; 
Sweetly breathing, 
‘Waved my thousand welcomes home, 
But the times are sorely changed 
Since those dim old days, 
And far, far I’ve ed 
From those dear old ways ; 
And my colleen’s golden hair 
To silver all has grown, 
And our little cherub pair 
Have cherubs of their own ; 
And the black, black smoke, 
Like a heavy funeral plume, 
Darkly wreathing, 
Fearful breathing, 
Crowns the city with its gloom, 

Turning now to the second part of the book, we come 
to “ Rustic Poems,” the first of which, “ Father O’F lynn,” 
is almost universally known. This describes the rollick- 
ing, jocund, good-natured, and unpuritanical Irish priest, 
who happily is not yet extinct. Indeed, one of the 
pleasing features about Mr. Graves’s verses is that they 
breathe towards all ‘classes a kindliness and sympathetic 
feeling eminently calculated to encourage that work 
of reconciliation in the accomplishment of which 
the literary children of Ireland must bear an important 
part. We give the second verse of “ Father O’Flynn” ; 

Och ! Father O’F lynn you’ve the wonderful way wid you, 
All ould sinners are wishful to pray wid you, 
All the young childer are wild for to play wid you, 
You've such a way wid you, Father avick ! 
Still for all you’ve so gentle a soul, 
Gad, you’ve your flock in the grandest control ; 
Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxin’ onaisy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick. 
Chorus. 
Here’s a health to you, Father O’F lynn, 
Slainté, and slainte, and slainté agin ; 
Powerfullest preacher, and 
Tinderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 

Two Irish idylls, “Riding Double” and “Riding 
Treble,” are homely and racy. “I once Loved a Boy” 
is a pretty love-lament, set to a sweet and plaintive air. 
Most of the airs forming the musical appendix to Mr. 
Graves’s book are characterised by the sweetness and 
melancholy so frequently met with in the best and purest 
Irish melody. We must not quit this hasty and altogether 
imperfect notice of this part of the volume without refer- 
ring to “The Black ’46,” a striking picture of the awful 
days of the famine. The poem concludes with the 
moving words: 

Till the earth to share our trouble 
Shook beneath our groanin’ spades 3 
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Till a mist across the meadows 
From the graveyard rose and spread, 
And ’twas rumoured ghostly ows, 
Phantoms of our fathers dead, 
Moved among us, wildly sharin’ 
In the women’s sobs and sig 
And our stony, still despairin’, 
Till night covered up the skies. 
Thin we knew for bitter certain 
That the vinom-breathin’ cloud, 
Closing still its cruel curtain, 
Surely yet would be our shroud, 
And the fearful sights did folly, 
Och ! no voice could rightly tell, 
But that constant, melancholy 
Murmur of the passin’ bell ; 
Till to toll it none among us 
Strong enough at last was found, 
And a silence overhung us 
Awfuller nor any sound. 


Of the Anglo-Irish ballads many are already known. 
“Shuile Agra,” for instance, is now one of the most 
acceptable versions of the old ballad. Finally, there are 
the Celtic poems, which evidence the possession of that 
interest in the heroic age of Ireland which forms one 
of the most hopeful signs in regard to the develop- 
ment of Irish literature. These comprise “The Fai 
Branch,” a bardic story in blank verse; “ Patri 
and Ojisin,” “Cucullain’s Lament over Ferdiah,” “The 
Song of the Fairy King,” and others. They display 
a truly poetic appreciation of the redundant mythical 
story of Erin, and contain some of the sweetest and 
smoothest melody in the entire volume. 


CUCULLAIN’s LAMENT OVER FERDIAH, 


Oh, mightiest of the host of Maev, 
Ferdiah, sweetest mouth of song, 
Heroic arm most swift and strong, 

To slaughter or to save. 

O curls, O softly rustling wreath 
Of yellow curls that round him rolled, 
One beauteous belt of glistering gold, 

Who'laid you low in death ? 

Blue eyes that beamed with friendship bright 
Upon me through the battle press, 

Or o’er the mimic field of chess, 

Who quenched your kingly light ? 

Alas, Ferdiah, overthrown 
By this red hand at last you fell ! 

My bosom’s brother, was it well ? 

Ochone, ochone, ochone ! 


Some of the “Songs and Sketches ” are very sweet, 
but space will not allow us to do more than just men. 
tion “Love’s Surprise,” “ Amcebzean,” “Good Night.” 
Such ‘is an outline of the treasures to be found in 


this really charming book, over which we have spent — 
several very pleasant hours. Many of the poems will © 
live, we believe, as some of the best pictures of Irish life — 


ever drawn, and as forming the most excellent settings 
for Irish music produced since the days of Moore. It is 
refreshing to find the various phases of life in the sister 
isle so melodiously, realistically, and tenderly sung. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Bank-Rate in England, &c., 1844-78. By R. H, Inglis 
Palgrave. London: Effingham Wilson. 1880. 

Three great stumbling-blocks, amongst others, are to 
be found in the way of all social reform. In quiet times, 
when things look prosperous, reforms are alleged to be 
needless, and the very idea of discussing them is scouted 
as preposterous. In critical periods, on the contrary, 
there is no disposition or time left for any discussions, 
and even the application of the remedy to stave off the 
crisis, generally would come too late. When the storm, 
again, has blown over, its victims, tco much broken down 
to raise their voices, are easily hushed up, while those 
who have weathered out the crisis successfully are but 
too glad to “let well alone.” 
and after the catastrophe things mostly remain as they 
were. It is through such considerations only that may be 
comprehended the astounding fact that, after all that has 
happened, the Bank Charter Act of 1844 still remains on 
the Statute Book, an unassailable monument of clumsy 
statesmanship, yet an engine that has wrought more 


Thus, before, during, ' 
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havoc on the land than any modern campaign, ready 


to spread ruin again on some new Black Friday. 


« Peel’s famous Act” has broken down in the great com- 
mercial crises of 1847, 1856, 1866, and 1871-73, and if it 
has not caused, yet aggravated them, by superadding on 
each occasion a monetary deadlock. The Act was sus- 
pended on the three former occasions, and condemned 
already after the first, not only by Mr. Disraeli, the per- 
sonal adversary of Sir R. Peel, but also by his follower 
and pupil, Mr. Gladstone, and by such a cautious states- 
man as the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Mr. 
Gladstone, we think, in 1851, said in the House of 
Commons, that “ the Bank Act had failed on two occa- 
sions, and it could not stand as it was... . The Act of 
1844, which was damaged in 1847, was totally shattered 
in 1857.” Yet in “ England’s Mission,” written in 1878, 
that is twenty years later, it was still left for Mr. Glad- 
stone to point out “ the Currency ” as the last and twenty- 
second on his list of “unredeemed engagements ;” un- 
redeemed, that is, we may add in this case, no less than 


contracted by himself. 


- Sir R. Peel, it is not very generally known, was as un- 


Steady in his views on Money and Banks, as he proved 
himself in those on agriculture and trade. First, in 1819, 


he recanted on the former subjects ; and the legislation of 


which he then became the exponent, and in 1844 the 
foremost actor in the matter of banking, as arising from 
“second thoughts,” was far from being the best that could 
be devised. ‘The abolition of paper money in the Ame- 
rican colonies, against their desire, had been the original 
cause of their defection. The impending commercial 
crisis of 1797 in England had been at once allayed by 
the issue, on the advice of Sir John Sinclair, of paper 
money in the shape of Treasury notes. Scotland, by 
nature arid (and the poverty of which Law of Lauriston 
could still depict in his book on “Money and Trade,” 
issued in 1705),had become industrious and rich through 
cash credits and paper money. All the. great English 


bankers who appeared before the Bullion Committee of 
1810 had deposed against the “ golden calf” delusion of 


métallic money; and the report presented to Parliament in 
the name of that Committee, and which was drawn up in 
defiance of the conclusions of all the main witnesses 
examined, was overridden and repudiated by the House 
of Commons, on a vote the large majority of which com- 
prised also Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel. Yet, in 1819, he 
became the means of proposing to Pafliament the Act 
of Restriction that imposed resumption, or specie pay- 
ment, on the Bank of England, and which, by overturn- 
ing the standard of value and diminishing the available 
cash or currency, caused such terrible disasters in the 
following years. The crises of 1825, 1836, and 1839 
followed, and meanwhile Peel had become a great states- 
man, and Mr. Jones;Loyd a great banker and very 
rich. Both being very active, and influential, and 
ambitious, they joined in @laborating the Act of 
1844, as the supposed nostrum of all banking diseases. 
The principle of this Act, which formed the new charter 
of the Bank of England, seems very artificial, but is in 
reality quite simple. The Bank had lent its cash to the 
Government, which gave to the Bank proprietors State 
securities for the same. On the strength of such secu- 
rities, the Bank was authorised to issue paper money to 
the same nominal amount, which in 1844 represented 
the sum of £14,000,000, and now, in consequence of 
certain modifications, has risen to some £15,500,000. 
The Bank, moreover, was obliged to buy gold with its 
notes, at the rate of £3 175. 9d. an ounce, from the 
public that wanted to sell, and also to deliver gold 
against bank-notes, whether issued for’ gold or‘on the 
above basis of public securities, indifferently, sovereign 
for pound. 

Thus the Bank was allowed to issue paper money, that 
is, notes without a corresponding specie reserve, and 
having the privilege of legal tender. Still, it was enjoined 
to convert all notes indifferently, on presentation, into 
metal; which, when put to the test, has been found by 
the uniform experience of all banks of issue to be as 
much a practical impossibility as it is a logical mon 
possumus. <A bank which is itself the main depositary of 





bullion, whether its specie represent one-quarter, one. 
third, or one-half of its emitted and circulating: notes, 
cannot possibly face any run on it for gold in excess 
of its available metallic reserve ; as it can find such 
deficient bullion or coin nowhere else, however solid 
the securities it may hold or the assets it possesses, 
Consequently, whenever the public credit has been 
seriously shaken, all banks of issue, in England no less 
than on the Continent, have had to shut, if not their 
doors, then their guichets, where they were to exchange 
banknotes for specie. The pretended convertibility of 
banknotes into specie, useless in ordi timés, has 
uniformly failed just when it was wanted. On Novem- 
ber 12, 1857, the Bank of England possessed a stock of 
specie against outstanding banknotes of small amount, 
and it had moreover to face millions of deposits with a 
reserve of the sum of £580,000. Had the Government 
not suspended the Bank Act, which at once permitted the 
issue of more banknotes without any specie foundation 
(that is, of more paper money), and by restoring confidence 
suspended the drain of gold, the Bank of England on 
November 13, 1857, would have become utterly insolvent. 
So much as regards the Bank itself. With reference to 
public wants, it would seem preposterous, were it not a 
fact, that by the Act of Peel the paper money of 
England has been kept in 1880 at almost absolutely the 
same quantity which existed before 1844; if by paper 
money we understand the legal tender notes of the Bank 
of England, in so far as issued on the basis of public 
securities and not of specie. It is evident that, whatever 
the influx of silver and gold since 1844 may have been, 
the paper money as fixed in 1844, joined to the specie 
actually current, could not have sustained the great flood 
of commercial and industrial enterprise of the period 
since elapsed, had commerce and industry to rely for 
circulation exclusively on money, or cash, or legal tender 
currency, and had they not used largely other circulating 
media or currencies. But there are periods of panic 
when the confidence in all other currencies except such 
as have a legal tender character is so much shaken, that 
most people will not part with their cash on any con- 
sideration, and money being consequently in great 
request, Consols even, as has been the fact, become 
absolutely unsaleable. All that is. wanted in such 
exigencies is more legal tender currency, whether in the 
shape of banknotes or specie; but the Bank of 
England, by its charter, has become as impotent to satisfy 
the want by means of banknotes, as it. is naturally 
powerless to create specie. In other words, the notes 
issued by the Bank on the strength of the public. securi- 
ties, now some 15 millions, form its original stock in 
trade, which it may invest again either in public or in 
private securities. When the necessities of commerce 
would require it to issue a larger sum than the above 
in notes, against private securities, the Bank is forbidden 
by its charter to do so; and when, by the tardy and 
irregular intervention of the Government the Act of Peel 
has been suspended, the deadlock had become already 
so great as to force houses having assets, as compared to 
liabilities, of forty shillings in the pound,- to suspend 
payments. And all this ruin is mainly wrought for the 
alleged purpose of keeping up the pretended converti- 
bility of the banknote into specie, which, whenever it is 
really wanted, becomes a delusion, and otherwise pre- 
vents people who do not want specie, but simply notes, 
from being able to procure them, howsoever excellent the 
securities they might be able to offer for their loan. 


The currency of England has been well likened to a 
wooden spinning-top with short and thin metallic base, 
that revolves well enough as long as there is the force 
of credit to drive it, but which topples over at once 
when that force is gone. The deposits in the banks 
of the United Kingdom are calculated at some 
£600,000,000. Now if the depositors could all claim 
their money at the same moment, or draw it out by 
means of cheques, and if all the current bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, &c., falling due at the same time would 
have to be cashed, how could that operation be carried 
out? The whole specie in the country, including that 
at the Bank of England, is estimated at less than 
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£100,000,000, and the paper currency with legal tender 
character of the Bank of England is limited to the 
paltry sum of £15,500,000; and this latter money, in 
point of fact, since banknotes are convertible into gold, 
might eventually not count even as an effectual means of 
payment. . 

No one with his eyes open could have for one moment 
supposed that the Bank Charter Act endowed England 
with an institution that could stave off, not real com- 
mercial, but simply monetary crises, where credit in 
other currencies fails and an unusual amount of cash is 
wanted. How any statesman could persuade himself 
that by limiting the future circulation of banknotes without 
specie reserve to what it previously had been he acted 
Va for the public good and in a wise spirit of foresight is an 
unfathomable mystery. Yet that is what the Bank Act 
of 1844 actually did. The attempt to make the same 
maximum amount of legal tender currency satisfy the 
shifting wants of commerce and industrial enterprise at 
all times, combined with the futile endeavour to render 
banknotes based on non-metallic securities theoretically 
convertible into specie (for practically it could never be 
accomplished), has found its expression in those ever- 





¢ | varying changes in the so-called bank-rate, or minimum 
: rate of interest in discount, by which the Bank of 
: £England continually makes commercial confusion worse 


' confounded. : Mr. Inglis Palgrave, himself a banker, the 
| editor of an economic newspaper, and an able writer on 

financial subjects of moderate if not profound views, has 
Le recently issued a third volume on the subject before us, 
ty the title of which we have given at the beginning. We 
’ can recommend the perusal of the book as very instruc- 
tive to all those who are prepared to read it by the light 
of the above comments. 


SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


- Soldiers of the Victorian Age. By Charles Rathbone Low, I.N., 
F.R.G.S, Chapman and Hall, Limited. 


The gorgeous scarlet binding, coupled with the, per- 
haps, rather grandiloquent title, of these two octavo 
volumes, is calculated to prepare: us for something pre- 
{ eminently soul-stirring. Our ardour, however, is a little 
. damped at the outset by the perusal of a remarkably 
feeble and fulsome Preface, in which the character of the 
1 Miles Gloriosus is elaborated by the help of so many 
4 superlatives and poetical quotations that, to tell the truth, 
tic we are the least bit in the world sick of the British army, 
| or ever we attack the body of the work. Sailors are 
proverbially bad riders, but when, as in the present in- 
‘ue stance, they mount the high horse, and indulge in page 
after page of tall talk about a profession which, of all 

others, is popularly associated with extreme brevity of 

speech, their equestrianism is beyond measure provoking. 

Again, however interesting such records may be when 
discussed in the family circle, there was really no occa- 
8 sion for Mr. Low to take us so ‘intimately into his con- 
fidence as to make it publicly known that his “ father, 
grandfather, and six uncles” have all held commissions 

in the military service of this country, or that he 

himself has “a bias for military studies, which even 

many years passed in the sister service has (sic) not 

eradicated.” We venture to protest thus mildly against 

the interpolation of these and similar domestic details, 

for it is an amiable weakness which, if not promptly 

checked, is very apt to grow apace, and a man, whose 

boast it is that his six uncles all wear red coats, might 

very likely think it worth his while and conducive to the 

advancement of literature to place on record, in a subse- 

quent edition, a few particulars as to the style of dress 

th affected by “ his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts,” 
and that would be wn feu trop fort. But, once rid of his 

Preface, he appears in a much more favourable light. 

The seventeen biographical sketches of British generals 

who have distinguished themselves during the present 

‘ reign are written with a sailor’s prolixity, it is true, but 
also with a sailor’s enthusiasm and love of anecdote, 
which make them very pleasant reading, Historically, 
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has none of the caution and very little of the calm 
judgment and rigid impartiality which mark the true 
historian. Nor, again, does he exhibit much power of 
arrangement, and it has puzzled us no little to discover on 
what principle, if any, it is that he places Sir, Charles 
Pearson, who entered the army less than thirty years ago, 
next but one to General Willshire, who served all through 
the Peninsular War, and who obtained his commission as 
ensign in the year 1795. Does he rank them according 
to his own estimate of their respective achievements ? 
But if so, why is it that Lord Clyde comes. last of all in 
the second volume? After much bootless speculation, 
we are finally driven to the conclusion that he has not 
arranged them.at all, whether alphabetically, chronologi- 
cally, or geographically. This is a pity, for no one. will 
deny that it is a little confusing, to say the least of it, to 
jump from Salamanca on one page to Ekowe, or, as Mr. 
Low writes it, Etshowe, on the next, and to find Lord 
Chelmsford, whose exploits we were celebrating only 
yesterday, placed, sandwich fashion, between such 
venerable heroes as General Durand and Sir James 
Outram. Salamanca, by the way, if we were inclined to 
be hypercritical, we might decline to admit into the 
“Victorian “Age,” which began, as far as Sir, Thomas 
Willshire was concerned, with the Afghan campaign of 
1838. And we might, furthermore, question with some 
show of reason the propriety of introducing a biographical 
sketch of a man still alive and. serving, as is done in 
several instances by the present writer. On the other 
hand, it may fairly be contended that, if a biography is 
deferred until the death of the subject, much minor 
information and many anecdotes, in themselves. trivial, 
but to those immediately, or even nearly concerned,. 
of supreme interest, are apt to be lost altogether.. 
At any rate, there can be no doubt that many 
a youthful subaltern, brimming over with martial 
ardour in his would-be quest of “the bubble reputation,” 
will read with delight, not unmixed with envy, the tales 
of courage and glory here provided for him, and 
probably come to the conclusion that he too, given the 
opportunity, would show no less intrepidity “even at the 
cannon’s mouth” than the warriors who have already 
achieved greatness. And, indeed we have all of us,. 
military and civil alike, good reason to be proud of those 
upon whom has devolved the duty of leading our armies. 
during Her Majesty’s reign. Many of the bravest, of 
course, never find a biographer, and military critics will 
perhaps demur to the selection which Mr. Low has made,, 
thinking that others, besides the seventeen of his choice, 
have richly earned a place in the list. This is inevitable ; 
but while others may be considered entitled to the 
honours. of biography, no one will venture, we think, to 
question the right of those to whose lot those same 
honours have fallen, The sketches of such men as Sir 
George Macgregor, Sir George Whitlock, and Lord 
Clyde, are a veritable efitome of the Indian history of 
the period ; and the present state of affairs in Afghanistan 
will ensure an attentive reading of the career of that gallant 
officer, Sir Vincent-Eyre. We do not pretend to estimate 
the value of Mr. Low’s criticisms on the various campaigns 
which he is called upon to describe. But regarding his work 
from the merely literary point of view, we may justly credit 
him with having compiled what will be of infinite interest 
and will give keen pleasure to many readers. — His style, 
indeed, is none of the happiest; his verbosity is sometimes 
rather aggravating ; and he has a bad habit of dragging 
in irrelevant matter and making constant quotations, 
frequently rather wide of the mark and by no means 
illustrative of the matter in hand, from Shakespeare.and 
other poets. These are his faults; his merits consist in 
an earnest admiration of the scenes and characters he 
descrives, a certain power of graphic narration, and a 
remarkable familiarity with all things military. Tiis last, 
no doubt, he inherits from that battalion of warlike 
uncles aforementioned, but even so we find it difficult to 
believe that it was a sailor, and not a soldier born, who 
wrote these accounts of fire and sword. The “ military’ 
bias” which he talks about in his Preface has been strong 
enough to overwhelm all suspicion of salt water. 
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Argentine, and other Poems: Shirley Wynne. 
(Elliot Stock.)—“ Argentine” tells how a lame young 
organist was asked to dine at the Manor by Sir Hugh, 
father to rece He is somewhat flattered by this 
courtesy, and considerably fluttered by the prospect 
of meeting Argentine on a friendly footi for he is 
pleased to imagine himself in love with her. Aker dinner he 
ae her alone, on an organ which the Squire had lately 

uilt in his house, and taking advantage of the tem ry 
emotion stirred in her by his music, he apparently believes, 
without any warrant at all, that she loves him. He shortly 
finds that he is mistaken, and, on the eve of her marriage 
with a much more eligible and, we should imagine, more 
interesting parti, Argentine is accidentally drowned. The 
young organist in his anguish derives unwarrantable comfort 
from the belief that this one-sided affection will become 
mutual, to their great comfort, in a future state. The plan 
of the poem is a sort of mawkish parody on Mr. Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” There are most unmistakable echoes throughout 
of whole numbers of that splendid poem. Yet, though thus 
heavily handicapped, “Argentine” has a certain fascination 
about it. It is provokingly feminine, provokingly weak, 
morbid, and, worst of all, second-hand. But yet it is in parts 
very beautiful. Ifthe author is as young as the poems bid 
us hope, there must be much greater things to come from 
the writer of “Argentine.” Number XVII. is exceedingly 
beautiful ; so great in its picturing of the anguish of desola- 
tion, in the midst of summer, marred by rain, that the least 
satisfactory parts of the poem claim more respect when we 
have read this dirge on pages 22-23 : 
The room is whitely draped and chill, 

The windows open’d wide, 
The rain is dripping drop by drop 

On fretful leaves outside. 
Fall, fall, O fall, ye tears of heaven, 

On all the world outside ! 

. * * i 


There lie the lilies, breathing out 
Their sweet lives on her bed ; 

There lie together, white and mute, 
The living and the dead. 

Fall, fall, O fall, ye tears of heaven, 
For living and or dead ! 

Young features, sternly set in death, 
Close lips that keep their smile ; 

I gaze upon them, and I hear 
The rain fall all the while. 

Fall, fall, O fall, ye tears of heaven, 
’Tis only she can smile, = / 

* . + . 


‘When Shirley Wynne has more thoroughly assimilated 
her favourite passages from other poets, her own inspirations 
will be not unworthy of a disciple of the author of “ Maud,” 
of Mrs. Browning, and of Jean Ingelow. There is much 
even in this volume which has a charm due to no one but 
the author, whom we would recommend to eschew the too 
fervid cult of angels in her verse, and to walk boldly in the 
Strength of her own most promising gift of poetry. 


Learchus: a Romance of Athens. By J. Williams. 
(Wyman and Sons.)—This is a sad story of a lover, a liar, 
and a lady. The lover trusts the liar, who deceives both 
him and the lady. Among the dramatis raters is Socrates, 
and the acts are called respectively Makariotes, Adikia, 
Pseudos, Nostos, and Dike, which give quite an Athenian 
colour to the drama. Plexippus, the villain, is, as it were, 
an impression of Iago, which has been treated as boys love 
to treat the Queen’s effigy on a new penny, and laid beneath 
the wheels of a slow and heavy train of thought. The drama 
is short, and smacks of Dr. Smith’s smaller “ Dictionary of 
Antiquities.” 

The Legends of St. Olaf’s Kirk, by George Houghton 
(Boston: Estes and Lauriat), is a well-told Norwegian 
story. The blank verse is of excellent quality, and the tale 
both stirring and touching. 


The Recollections of a Pebble, in Six Cantos; and other 
Poems. By Alexander Pebble.—The author of this diluted 
“Don Juan” informs his readers in a preface that in a pre- 
vious edition “the Third Canto was badly printed, and badly 
published, and in too many parts badly written, full of typo- 
graphical and orthographical errors, and abounding in false 
rhymes and bad quantities.” When, after ‘his naive ad- 
mission, we repeat that Lord Byron is the victim of his 
imitation, some idea may be gathered of the general literary 
excellence of the work. The oe of the author of 
“‘ Manfred” is one thing ; that of Alexander Pebble is quite 
another. The “Maid of Athens” would lose something of 
her romance if imagined as dancing in the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
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and bowls of Samian wine would forfeit their inspiring power 
if drawn by popular barmaids for a choice Sttcle of Scarboro’ 
« Tri ” Truly the attraction which the inimitable 
me pom lightness and delicacy of touch possesses for minds 

far other mould, and familiar with far other spheres, is a 


most striking example of the “ rule of contrary.” 


The Land of Light, Ferusalem the Golden. (William Wells 
Gardner.)—This new transcript from the rh of Bernard 
de Morlaix is not remarkable for anythin 

supreme beauty of the original, a portidn of which is 
at the end. It bears no comparison with Dr. Neale’s well- 
known renderings. There are some meritorious outline 
illustrations by Mr. H. J. A. Miles. 


The Light of Asia, By Edwin Arnold, C.S.1. . (Triibner, 


and Co.)—Our opinion of this true poem was given to our 
readers nearly twelve months ago, and n not to be 
aan We greet the appearance {of a cheap, popular 
edition with a welcoming thought that the work will now be 
accessible to a wider circle of readers and thinkers, who 
otherwise might greet it from afar, as the villagers did 
Buddha, “ grieved to be poor.” “The Light of Asia” now 
comes to the “hut doors, a yellow cloth over his shoulder 
cast,” and “taking the granted dole with gentle thanks.” 


Miscellaneous Poems. By C. K.T. (Moxon, Saunders, 
and Co.)—That, éven for our practical cousins, the study of 
diplomacy and the representation of national interests is 
consistent with a devoted cultus of the muses, the Americen 
embassy at the Court of St. James has afforded a signal 
proof. We guess that we do not err in detecting another 
American diplomatist under the initials which veil the author 
of these miscellaneous poems. The fair instigator of their 
collection need not be ashamed of the volume made public 
by her advice. C. K. T. does not aspire to be more than a 
singer, in the words of a poet, echoes of whose music seem 
to linger in the pages before us : 


His songs gushed from his heart. 
Often, indeed, they are tearful, and may almost 
Ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 


Thus, “ The Portrait ” is sadly true, though in the events of 
life it seems such a little thing that the picture of the early 
love should be banished to a garret, where : 
The portrait and paled 
In the dead and the gloom, 
Save the eyes, 
Ever looking, ever looking, 
With such sad surprise. 


C. K. T. is best in his pathetic vein. His moralising musings 
contain many quaint and true appositions, though they are 
apt to be somewhat overdone. Our songster is never very 
intense, but he spares us incomprehensible epithets and 
incongruous images; and that he can scan the dark depths 
of human nature, and see the profoundly hidden lava-fires of 
passion glowing, two poems, “ Madeline” and “ Her Letter,” 
sufficiently testify. To them the reader may add “The 
Outcast.” “False Estimations” opens with a bold compa- 
rison of pot-boiling artists with dreaming but ineffective 
genius ; and then contrasts two lives, one of a poet whose 
heart was cold, while his verses were accounted the utter- 
ance of genius, and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. 
The other was a merchant 


Revolving in the rank of those whose shields 
Bear bags of argent on a field of gold, 


which, by the way, is false heraldry. This money-seeker 
lived an inward and contemplative life, made known rarely 
to few. We have taken this poem to. be a record of true 
experience, illustrative of C. K. T.’s insight and power of 
imagery. As a close, we will quote the five lines of his own 
address to critics : 

Though he be better, though far worse than all, 

Or simply mediocre with the mass ; 

Be he but true, your criticisms fall 

On heedless ears, or unobservant pass, 

Whether with honey clogged or tipped with gall. 

Although C. K. T. is so delightfully indifferent, we trust 

our criticism has not been “unobservant,” and wish that 
C. K. T. would not flourish so provoking a grammatical 
blunder in friendly faces. 








WuITtE AND Sounp TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and Genatiiping "cee teeth, strengthening the 

and in giving a pleasing fragrance to breath. It eradicates tartar 

m the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a -like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tourists Guides. (Edward Stanford.)—The summer holi- 
days have called due Satan. in the shape of 


holiday numbers’ to be read in éd/esse. But the holiday 
literature which enables the summer visitant to know often 
more about the.scenes of his rambles than even the oldest 
inhabitant, is more instructive, and, to our mind, quite as 
entertaining. We have before us five portable, convenient, 
well-printed little volumes, not one of which is absolutely a 
stranger. Mr. Worth’s “Guide to South Devon” has 
reached its second edition. Mr. Phillips Bevan’s “West 
Riding of Yorkshire” and “The County of Kent” have 
attained their second and third editions respectively ; Kent 
being, we presume, more attractive to tourists than the West 
Riding. Mr, Chambers’ “Guide to Sussex” has‘also come 
out in its second appearance, andjthe Rev. J. Loftie’s 
useful “ Round about London” has been approved as such 
by having gone through three editions, so that the fourth 
lies before us with all its aids to the Londoner in search of 
the eer or the historical, the modern or the antique 
beauties of the entourage of the metropolis. Each of these 
Guides sets out as a pedestrian, or, indeed, any sensible 
tourist should, unencumbered{with superfluities ; abbrevia- 
tions are made to do polysyllabic work, and useless gossip, 
miscalled information, is ruthlessly excluded. Yet the happy 
holiday maker who wisely puts one of them in his pocket as 
a pleasant and entertaining comrade for his holiday, will not 
ean at the omission of anything he wants to know, nor 
ose his way from the misleading of the map or letter- 
press... Where to go, how to go, what you see on the road 

and what you should investigate at each halting-place, all 
this and more will the tourist learn from these most com- 
pendious little books, which will direct without incommoding 
even. the stern-faced bicyclist, or the perspiring pedestrian. 
Not the least of their unassuming merits will be found to be 
the copious indexes. . 

The Lincoln Pocket-Guide is a new number of the same 
series with many corresponding merits, but some defects 
peculiarly its own. These are not, however, so much in the 
matter as the manner. Sir C. H. J. Anderson has not the 
practised power of effacing his own opinions which a true 
cicerone possesses, and the pruning-knife might judiciously 
be oo both to his explanations and comments ; for a 
portable guide does not want imaginary pictures of pilgrim- 
ages or commonplaces on the Reformation, while allusions 
to modern ecclesiastical feuds and parties are simply bad 
taste in a handbook. To make up for these obvious faults, 
we add that both the ancient history and modern condition, 
the archzology and topography of the rich county, are fully 
and pleasantly described. 

The Catechism of the Eastern Question. By Maltman 
Barry. (Effingham Wilson.)—This impartial and historical 
record of European events has been reprinted from a 
“society” paper. It does credit to Mr. Maltman Barry, 
who, though a “ Radical of the Radicals,” prefers to present 
himself as a follower of Joseph Cowen, .who, “loving his 
party well, loved freedom and his country better.” The 
catechetical form is perhaps somewhat repulsive to the eye, 
but it is a useful vehicle for bringing home to the reader the 
chief facts and arguments. In a few pages Mr. Barry 
manages to summarise the history of the Eastern Question 
from 1710 to 1878, and ably vindicates “the sagacious and 
patriotic policy” of the ex-Premier, finally remarking that, 
‘under the hypocritical pretence of enforcing the Berlin 
Treaty, Mr. Gladstone has reopened the whole of the 
Eastern Question, and brought Europe again to the brink 
- A usar war.” This pamphlet should be widely circu- 
ated. 

The Distribution of Seats in Parliament. By Thomas 
Hare. (E. J. Kibblewhite.)—For many years back Mr. Hare 
has been before the public as the advocate of a system of 
Parliamentary representation which shows a great deal of 
ingenuity in its construction, and which, its author contends, 
is immeasurably superior to that now in use. This pamphlet, 
which is a reprint of a paper read before the Social Science 
Congress at Manchester last year, was alluded to by Mr. 
Hare in his letter, which appeared in our columns last week, 
and is in fact a condensed form of his well-known work on 
“The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and 
Municipal.” For the sake of those who are not acquainted 
with the larger work, we may say that the proposed system, 
while not doing away with local candidates, yet allows every 
elector to give votes to any Parliamentary candidate what- 
ever, thus widening very largely indeed the field of choice. 
In the letter which we published last week, Mr. Hare 
pointed out that the introduction of such a system would do 
much to diminish bribery at elections, since it would 
dispense with the necessity of the candidate collecting his 
votes only within a certain area, 
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‘with which the Belgian nation is at 
intends to continue celebrating the jubilee of its independence, 
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The iy hee Visitor’s.Guide to the Brussels Exhibition, 
stanford.)—The succession of anachronistic /é¢es 
nt celebrating, and , 


have created a natural want. Mr. Mason’s handy book has. 
supplied it. He honestly owns that of making guide-books. 
there is no end; but his aim is not to choke his readers, 
with exhaustive, details, but to assist them in the, 
purpose with which he presumes they will visit Brussels 

namely, te see this interesting city and the National 
Exhibition to as much advantage as possible, and to help 
them to enjoy the attractions provided for this year of, 
jubilee. He certainly knows exhibitions in general, and this) 
one in particular ; and he knows too, and tells his hoped-for: 
visitors, what they ought to do, and what they ought to avoid, : 
He does not confine them to the capital, but takes. airy 
flights to Waterloo, Antwerp, Bruges, &c. ; for them, how- 
ever, his remarks are but a memento, although we must not, 
forget that he gives a programme of the forthcoming local, 
festivities. For Brussels and the Exhibition we can confirm 
his parting words : “ With this little book of mine, and with 
moderate powers of observation, I am persuaded you will 
see all and know all that you will desire.” 


The second edition of the Jmproved District Railway Map 
of London (Adams and Co.) leaves nothing to be desired: 
except the filling up of the hiatus which will ere long be 
filled by the completion of the missing link from Aldgate to. 
the Mansion House. Even Londoners must find this cheap 
and admirably designed chart necessary for urban and 
suburban navigation. As for visitors, if they cannot. find 
their way within an area bounded by Ealing, Willesden, 
Homerton, Brockley, and Richmond Stations, they need 
only purchase this map at the next station. 


That eccentric genius, Elihu Vedder, occupies the post of 
honour in thejcurrent number of the American Art Review. 
Mr. W. H. Bishop writes a sympathetic account of his life 
and work, and Mr. S. A. Schoff and Mr. G. Kruell have 
undertaken the etchings and engravings which so well 
reproduce two of the artist’s best known pictures. As 
literature Mr. W. J. Linton’s continued “ History of Wood 
Engraving in America” is the most important feature of the 
number, but both letterpress and engravings are fully up to 
the high standard we are accustomed to expect from the fore- 
most art review of the New World. 


The Popular Dod. Part II. Edited by Tommy. (Bennett 
Brothers.)—Someé fifty members of Parliament figure in the 
second part of this amusing little compilation. The writers 
do not spare either the physical or mental peculiarities of 
the M.P.’s, and as in the great original, whose name is 
borrowed, no political bias is distinguishable, Radicals and 
Conservatives alike falling victims to the pointed epigram 
or the stinging verse. 


The Indian List. July. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—There 
will be many readers who will turn eagerly to the pages of 
this publication to find some possible consolation or assur- 
ance while awaiting the official records of the killed and 
wounded before Kandahar. The names of the regiments 
and the officers on service in Southern Afghanistan will be 
found in the pages which contain the Afghanistan field forces 
and the Bombay military information. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Garnet 


“Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, Furred, and 
Finned,” is the title of an important work, illustrated by 
woodcuts and coloured plates, upon the natural history of 
Tasmania to be eed’ this autumn by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. The volume is from the pen of Mrs. L. A. 
Meredith. 


What next? says the American Pudlisher’s Weekly : Bear- 
ing in mind, in particular, a line of books advertised at retail 
prices, ranging from ¢hree to six cents, we confess that, with 
all our dearly-bought experience in publishing, and our 
familiarity with the cost of manufacture, advertising, and 
handling, we are so completely at a loss to fathom the 
mysteries of this further development of the “ revolution,” 
that we shall be thankful for any enlightenment on this sub- 
ject. Will any publisher, or will the “ revolutionist” himself, 
supply us (waiving the items of author’s pay and risk) with 
any figures that we can understand? and will the dealers 
who go to the expense and trouble of soliciting by special 
postal card orders for these goods, give us an idea of their 
margin? And will the latter add a bit of their experience 
and tell us how the pushing of these three to six cent books 
influences the sale of other books and editions, cheap or 
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otherwise? And what the, people say, who are thus. practi- 
ook by its weight or 
number of pages? Pray give us facts; we decline to pub- 


cally taught to gauge the value of a. 


lish anything else ; arguments and discussion later. 
Mark Twain has got two new books in hand, and it is 


likely that one of them at least will be published in a few 


months. 


A visit of inspection to the drainage works of the town of 
Aylesbury was paid on Monday by a number of members of 
Parliament, representatives of the great provincial corpora- 


tions, members of the foreign consulates, Colonial and 


American municipalities, and others. The process. employed 


is the ABC of the Native Guano Company, which was 


explained to the European scientific*world by Professor 


Crookes, F.R.S., at the Brussels Congress in 1876, and has 
since had several important improvements made in it. A 
picturesque incident occurred at the inevitable luncheon, 
when the inventor, Mr. Sillar, was called on to respond to a 
toast, and made the experiment of rapidly purifying sewage 
in the sight of the guests, who enthusiastically applauded. 


The Russian journalistic news this week is as follows :— 
The only independent newspaper in Siberia, the Sidcer, has 
been indirectly suppressed by the Russian. Government 
refusing to sanction the appointment of any new editor to it. 
A libel case has been commenced by several Odessa 
merchants: against the local Pravda. The new “Mining 
Journal of South Russia ” has started at Kharkoff with every 
prospect of success. The editor of the Avititcheske 
Obozrenie. (“ Critical Review”) of Moscow has issued a 
notice that he is compelled to suspend the issue of his paper, 
owing to the lack of public support, the receipts not covering 
one-half the expenses. 

A Moscow correspondent informs us that “ Drink” 
(?Assommoir) has been translated into Russian by M. V. 
Korniloff-Kornaeff, and will be put on the boards at Moscow 
during the autumn.' M. Kashperoff, the eminent Russian 
composer, has just completed for the Imperial Marinsky 
Theatre an opera entitled “ The Boyar Orsh.” 

Professor Mushketoff, well known to European geo- 
graphical societies as a Central Asian explorer, has left 
St. Petersburg for Turkestan, where he will proceed with 
an exploring party to the more famous region beyond 
Ferghana. 

The Swedish Government has nominated M. Carlson, 
formerly Minister of Public Worship, as delegate to repre- 
sent that country at the Brussels Educational Congress, 
which will be held from August 22 to August 29 next. In 
addition to the delegates already appointed by Italy, M. 
Albert Errera, Professor at the University of Naples, has 
been requested to attend the Congress, and to devote his 
attention specially to the subject of technical education. 


At the examinations of the Society of Arts for the present 
year, 2,325 papers were worked in the various subjects, as 
against 2,302 in 1879, 2,094 in 1878, and 1,776 in 1877. 
The examinations.in the Practice of Music brought forward 
272 candidates at the three centres, viz., Society’s House, 
London, 153; Glasgow Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, go ; and the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
29. Nine only failed to pass the examination, The exami- 
nations will be held twice a year in future. 

The Odonto manufactured by Messrs. A. Rowlands and 
Sons is one of the very best tooth-powders. It removes 
tartar in the most effectual manner, restores the natural 
polish to the enamel, and is absolutely harmless,. Famous 
for half a century, it deserves its reputation. 

The first annual report of the Ruskin Society (Society of 
the Rose) has been issued to the members. It contains an 
account of the formation of the parent society at Man- 
chester, and of the subsequent inauguration of branches in 
London, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. In Aberdeen the mem- 
bers propose to visit and cleanse every foul and crowded 
court and lane, planting trees and shrubs wherever possible. 
Many lectures have been delivered in Manchester, and 
pamphlets have been circulated, containing accotints of the 
work and aims of Mr. Ruskin. 

It has been decided by the Council of the Incorporated 
Society of British Artists that their exhibition in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, shall be open free to the public on 
Monday next, the Bank Holiday. 

The Russian literary notes this week are as follow :—The 
publication is announced at St. Petersburg of “ Through 
Afghanistan” (Tchrez Afghanistan), by Colonel N. E. 
Grodekoff, being’an account of his ride to Herat in 1878. 
The geographical establishment of General Iline, founded 
for the encouragement of the publication of maps and works 
of travel in Russia, is about to be closed, the enterprise 
proving a failure. A clerk in the Treasury has occasioned 
great talk by the publication of a-work called “ The Temple 


of the Brave,” advocating the ‘establishment of 2 W 
vocating ng fhe 
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the Caucasus have com 
little local works, describ the administration of the Ter 
Cossacks, their mode of life, the colonisation of the anes 
&c, A monument is.about to be erected over the grave 
the Russian historian Solovreff, at Moscow. It will consist 
of a canopy, supported by four columns, covering a white 
marble bust of the historian on a yellow pedestal. The style 
will be that of Moscow in the 16th century. Dr.S 

author of “The War of Montenegro with Turkey in'1877,” 
has been appointed by the Red Cross. Society as the suc~- 
cessor of Dr. Studitsky, recently killed by the *Tekke 
Turcomans, 

A Slavonic Archeological Society is in course of formas 
tion at Pskoff, in Russia. 

The Municipal Council of Moscow has decided upon the 
establishment of an aquarium there next summer, 

Prince Liechtenstein has put his yacht Hertha at, the 
disposal of the Naval Academy of Fiume, and has fitted it 
with valuable instruments for experiments in physical and 
meteorological science. The students and professors will 
make a scientific expedition in the Adriatic, and will'visit 
the donign Islands, returning by Cape Matapan, Malta, and 
Corfu. 

The Holy Synod of Russia has been instituting inquiries 
concerning the valuable art treasures which are to be found 
in the convents in different parts of Russia. Many convents 
are rich in enamels, mosaics, bas-reliefs, and beautiful gold 
and silver work, and all these will now be photographed for 
the benefit of the artistic and scientific worlds, 

The Russian traveller and journalist W. J. Remirowitch- 
Dantschenko has just published, in a very interesting work 
entitled “ Wojinstwujusci Israil,” the results of his recent 
travels in the Caucasus. He has discovered on the high- 
lands of Daghestan a tribe which has been settled there for 
thousands of years, and although they are of warlike tem~- 
perament and closely resemble the Cossacks in appearance, 
there is no doubt at all that they are really Jews, for they 
strictly follow the Mosaic law in the biblical interpretation of 
it. It is strange that this people has hitherto escaped the 
notice of ethnographers, for they themselves affirm that they 
have lived in the same spot since the time of Salmonasser. 
They are ignorant of Talmudic literature and of the building 
of the second temple, and they retain the old Jewish names 
in use in the days of the wanderings and the first kings. 
They manufacture oo a red wine which is said to be the 
best in the Caucasus, and they adhere strictly to the Mosaic 
law that a man must marry-his deceased brother’s wife. 

At the last meeting of the Ethnographical Association in 
Berlin, Professor Kupfer read a most interesting paper on 
the identification of the skull of Emanuel Kant. A few 
years after Kant’s death his remains were removed from his 
last resting-place and buried again beside the grave of the 
celebrated royal chaplain Schultz. In course of time it was 
forgotten which was the grave of the great philosopher and 
which that of the chaplain, and the question would probably 
never have been solved but for the accidental discovery of a 
cast of Kant’s skull among the Government archives. A 
comparison of this cast with the two skulls resulted in the 
identification of that of the author of the transcendental 
philosophy. Professor Kupfer has promised further details 
at the next meeting: a 

A monument in Carrara marble has just been erected at 
Adersbach to commemorate the visit of Goéthe to that place 
in 1790. ; 

The German lit notes this week are as follow: A 
second edition of Brachvogel’s historical novel, “ Beaumar- 
chais,” has just been issued. One. of the most celebrated 
German entomologists, E. L. Taschenberg, has completed a 
learned work, in. five. volumes, on the different species of 
insects known in Germany, and the best means of a 
against the noxious ones. Bodenstedt, who has been 
travelling in California, and who is at present in Minnesota 
on a visit to his wn is Sealy ex sad , oe E 
superintend the publication of a new wor ? 
Praeronscar, is to be started on October 1 by the firm 
of Weidmann in Berlin, the editor will be Herr Max 
Rédiger. Ouida’s “ Pipistrello” and Miss Rhoda ores 
“ Second Thoughts” are the last additions to the Tauc 
series. “Under the Olive Trees” is the title of a series: of 
tales for the people by Woldemar Kadena, which has just 
come out. .M. Hippolyte Taine’s book on the. understand- 
ing has appeared in German as “ Der Verstand.” A.central 
organ for spelling, edited by Dr. W. Victor, is announced to 
be shortly about to be started in Rostock, 
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e River Dee. Frederic i 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
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Pulling, F. S.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘The Great Artists. Sampson Low | THE TENTH EARL. By Joun Berwick Harwoop, 
j ° Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 
Sonnenschein, A.—Elementary Education. A Lecture: published by sub- 








‘ scription. ) ° 
Stenyenion W. E., M.B.—Medical Reform. Baillitre, Tindal, and Co. BOREST ANGLED: Poa f ui BETHAM EDWARDS, Author 
oy Stephens, Frederick G.—Sir Edwin Landseer. The Great Artists. Sampson o itty, Py Sem) CMO 

Low and Co. , ‘A very remarkable novel.”—Sunday Times. 
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' ‘ictoria Mining Reports, 1879. elbourne : The Government Printers. — W an ; y rs. E INNEUS 
Victoria a a Quarter ending March 1, 1880. Melbourne: The Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
Wollski, Calixt.—The Regeneration of Roumania. Kirby and Endean. “‘ A readable, fresh, and wholesome novel.” —¥ce%n Bull, 

NEW MUSIC. A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 

Elkin, W.—Queen Anne Dance, for the Pianoforte. Everett and Sons. . “‘ A very attractive and clever story.”—A ¢henaum. aes 
,a Tiesset, Carlo.—The Imperial Tutor for the Pianoforte. Vol. 1. Sections 1 3 
, ya and 2. Wood and Co. _ | MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Ear of Desart, © 

SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. ; 
. . , As ca : 
g MonpDay, nares | Mantoutyeet Society. Artisans and Cottagers so | MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MoLesw ORTH, Author of 
i 4 2% aE “ Hathercourt Rectory,” “‘ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
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Co-operative Store. s offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent Teai.dinoe to 


mitations, Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 
or travelling, post free. iaioecnpesgeersneniiocieaplontonbialpeaints Anke Btiattstiecmomiontaicaabactetaton 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. Nearly ready, 116 pp., price 1s. ; by post 1s. 2d. 


IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES. * 


: : THE LAND QUESTION. 
: . j A VISIT TO DONEGAL AND CONNAUGHT IN 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. THE SPRING OF 1880. 





Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal By JAMES H. TUKE, 
ty and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- Author of “A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847.” 
} deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
“ Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian|. - WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. welche Sti liane 15. 


MONTHLY SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


; LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W, For particulars, apply to Mr. LEAprr, Solicitor, Moira Chambers, 


17 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S’ MAGAZINE, 


No. 250. 





FOR AUGUST. Price ts. 


Contents of the Number. 


. He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 
XXXIIL—XXXV. 

. Annie Keary. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

At Sea. 1880, By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart. 

. Journaliste Malgré Lui. 

. The Ironclad and Gun of the Future. By General W. N. Hutchinson. 

A Special Assize under Louis XIV. By the Rev. Henry Leach. 

Tom Taylor. In Memoriam. By Thos. Hughes. 

. Landmarks in the National Gallery. By W. C. Lefroy. 

. Oaths. By Frederick Pollock. 


col 


© OVAYV aw bd 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


nr a eee 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


For AUGUST 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


An Englishman's Protest. By His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 

Peasant Proprietors at Home. By J. H. Tuke. 

Fiction—Fair and Foul. If. By John Ruskin. ; 

The Creed of the Early Christians. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

Iceland. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M. P. 

Representative Government in the Colonies. By Arthur Mills. 

Our National Art Collections and Provincial Art Museums—concluded. By 
J. C. Robinson. 

The Future of China. By D. C. Boulger. 

State Aid and Control in Industrial Assurance. By H. Seymour Tremen- 


heere, C. B. 
Political Optimism : a Dialogue. By H. D. Traill. 


‘The Landlords’ Panic. By Fastin McCarthy, M.P. 

Recent Literature. [Compiled by W. Mark, W. Call, Alfred Church, H. G. 
Hewlett, Clements KR. Markham, William Minto, James Payn, G. J. 
Romanes, F. W. Rudier, Lionel Tennyson, and E. D. J. Wilson.] 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


——— ~_<--— 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for July 31, published Friday Morning, 
contains — 


LONDON HOSPITALS :—CATERHAM. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
TEA GOWNS, 

THE ZUYDER ZEE. 

THE FOURTH PARTY IN PARLIAMENT. 

THE AFGHAN DISASTER.—Spreciat. . 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


MUSINGS ON WHEELS. 
By the Tiny TRave.ier. 


VERY HIGH INTEREST :—A London Novelette. 


The CARTOON PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
Miss VIOLET CAMERON. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Weary of. Life. Derange- 


ment of the liver_is one of the most efficient causes of dangerous 
diseases and the most prolific of those melancholy forebodings which are worse 
than death itself. A few doses of these noted Pills act magically in dispelling 
low spirits and repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves by excessive 
heat, impure atmospheres, over-indulgence, or exhausting excitement. The 
most shattered constitution may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which 
will regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the energy of the 
intellectual faculties, and revive the failing memory. By attentively studying 
the instructions for taking these Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, 
the most despondent will soon feel confident of a perfect recovery. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6a.:—. 


- Professor DARWIN, 13. Professor eye. 

- ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 
THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

. Professor TYNDALL. 17, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE., . 


. CHARLES READE, 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, ao. A. C. SWINBURNE, 
The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | a1. me Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. .P. 
ro. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,/}22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D 23. a+ We LOBGRELLOW, D.C.L.y 


11. Professor HUXLEY. .D. 
12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d. ; six months, 7s. 7d. 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, af Somerset House. 

Advertisements for the current week's EXAMINER Should 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday, 

Liberal terms for a series of insertions, 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Paris.—Zhe EXAMINER 7s on sale at Mons. Nillson’s, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 

BERLIN—TZfe EXaMINER can be had at Herr Plath’s, 
Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 

ViENNA.—TZhe EXAMINER 7s for sale at the Wiener 
Zeitungs-Bureau, I, Wollseile 6. 
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EIGHT. PRIZE “MEDALS. 







Are entirely free from SMELL 
Are not PUISONOUS 
Are manufactured without PRORERORUS 





FURNISH YOUR_HOUSE with THE. BEST ARTICLES 


CO A LT Te me eam 
Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, i# Sets, 21/, §6/,95/ 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, /rom £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 

Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &e. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO.,;. 
























CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Stret, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £44] 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft, £30, 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 4 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Ro 
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SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, vs 
& 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
Pee lished 


b 1863.) 
Learinc Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Cc EN 
EPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
" Gn tenend ; oe, . 34 per Cent. per Annum. 
Seven "Notice . «4 ” ” Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice oa. on x payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice « +5 » os Quarterly. 


An Extra Bonus of » per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


I t * 7 J 
"Carseat acopante opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 





ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5, Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Willcox & Gibbs 


‘“ Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 








Sent Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase, Lists post free, 


Wittcox & Grsss S—Ewinc MACHINE COMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ; 10 Cross Street, 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


A CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 
Prepared and Exported only by 
JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing new ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 


and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now. 


ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION, On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free, 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: Maison LerAucnevux, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 


BRAND AND CO.’S 
CONCENTRATED BHEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


SoLte Appress.—No. 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND, 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 








Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FR yY’s — 
F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—S. tandard. 
F | GUARANTEED PURE. 
: acon 
noe | F'RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 
C Oc OA. The hcoksecte tech 


J. 8& FRY and SOS. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchasesof RARE, EARLY PRINTED, AND CuRIOUS WorRKS 
Liprary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £zo per 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 


a 
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A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad, 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 


Writers, 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whos¢ 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity, 


LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s, 
Single Gopy, 6d. 








Orrices~136 STRAND, W.C, 
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| ert a aoe and IRON TONIC rouses 
dedi onal Dh date 


oe or ‘or neuralgia, , fevers affections, and in 
fc. . Th yhole fra: we 
Geet "Teele aed a eee ge. Ities " brightened,” is eeaty invigorated . 
and a return to robust health certain. 


Bottles, 32 doses, 
sruate Camiiee (aye gates he ong The f j.P is on the label. ’ There 
Se of eee as Pabper’s Quite ivi aoe 


ARAXACUM. and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted sie medicinal sat OO is now used instead of blue 


pill and calomel for the cure nen, sed alls 
gestion of the liver, which 9 are Sabeenit 2 


of cons 

the shoulders, head-ache, 

wsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, cane taste in the. morning, giddi- 

—_, dist ce of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. ‘It sets the 

— liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 

and comfort within 24 hours, _It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 

Pedophyilin 3 is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will —— & hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure Bap shin. It uces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. oa for destroying scurf and encouragin growth of new 
Sulphur bein, rized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, ot e R’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. _ No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic’ Dentifrice, the enamel of: the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like iv It is Seer fragrant, and 
ially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth, Soldby 

ait Chemists. - Pots, rs. and 2s, 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


6s C*ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade awa on 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued ‘the 
sufferers for years, however idee ly rooted they may be, “Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. estroys the animalculze ‘which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful dhe, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
—— ra igg of the skin, “* Sulpholine rs Louen | is sold by most ‘Chemists. 
Ottles, 2s. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


Fe. et ee a a ee Ge oe OP ek 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KIN Ss LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON" N Eorion i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
her p tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGSTON LOTION, » forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 














RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUM AS OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
ll other hari > es have failed. 

RHEUMAT C OILS. No household should be without them. f 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

sana tese~ > se OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
RHEUMATIC — * ats require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordina’ jet or la 
RHEUMATI OILS are the ‘friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. ese Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in munis sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin com laints, fevers, sma ll Pox, | diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


MR. G H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
$7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 


’ SS f $ : 
‘CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5, 


‘ * Jan. 1877. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry, In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, c 
_. By Appointment S to th ° 
6, HE, Jones, Bc,” y Appo’ urgeon-Dentist = Quen 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cere 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I haye examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


. 
~T *® 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
Sreeace — LIVER, from which nearly all 


diseases have origin, ert a never 
failing beneficial influence re e vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL. PROPERTIES .con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that s¢n the 
beg stimulat “great 
ay. that Rotel the tb 


without which —- and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) i is impossibl 


+ ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES - that 
= all foreign matter from the oe found 

he blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

Bilious, &c. It t will do for you what nothing 

else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 

pogomes with most other treatments. As a 

family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 

and oe it commends itself to every 


househol 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


_years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford ot the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a od, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward ona eT oo ope, to DURRANT 
Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea ; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


K OPPS ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. — 


OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invyaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


OPFS CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


jc OFF ’"S COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 


With and without Milk and Sugar. 
The Above Preparations are patronised > the Nobility, the Army, Navy. 
Sportsmen, | Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


Kor EXTRACT OF MEAT > COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross, 





















ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

oo and Ivory Goods in General, at wr we 

Bros. I Works, 11 High Street, Lo The 

Cheapest Koen in the Trade for Ivory Hair ee Mir- 

. rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 

Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered, Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 
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Awarded 1845. 


BitLiN (WA tere 


‘THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 














a 


ded 1873. 


Awarded 1862. Aw 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancet.”—* The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, jn sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


ought to’be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c. 


From the “Mepicat Press anp Circucar.”—“ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widel 


drank, both medicinally and as a table water. _ From its 


alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” . 
From the Rovat HospiTAt For Diseases oF THE CHEsT, Cit 


Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 


acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


SLONDON—100 Small ‘Bottles,’ 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


PriceS) COUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pactilles are prepared from the Bittn WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SPRINGS :-—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


in 


SOLE 


IMPORTERS: — THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
| THE EXPRESS 7 ROUTE TO SCOTLAND. 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE for AUGUST 1880. 


Week Days SUNDAYS 





A 
A.M. | A.M. | A.M. | P.M. | P.M. | P.M. | P.M. | P.M. 


King’s Cross dep. | 5.15 | 10.0 | 10.35| 8.0 | 830] 9.0 | 8.20] 9.0 


i 
Edinburgh aftr. | 3.30] 7-0 | 8.38} 5.40] 6.0 | 7.20] 6.0 | 7.20 
Glasgow » | 525 8.20 | 10.25 7.321 8.54] 7.32]: 8.54 
Pert » | 6.40] 9.25 | 11.40 8.30] 9.55} 8.30] 9.55 
Aberdeen » | TO.12] 3.20] 3.20 12.40) 2.15 |12.40] 2.15 
Inverness ped 8.50/| 8.50 2.45| 6.25] 2.45| 6.25 








—_— 


A. This train will not be run afcer August 13. 
B, This train will not be run on Sundays after August 15. 





Pullman Sleeping Cars and the Sleeping Carriages of the East Coast Com- 
panies will be attached to the 8.30 p.m. (Sundays 8.20 P.M.) and 9.0 p.m. Down 
Expresses, and to the corresponding Up night trains from Perth, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. 

Tourist and Pleasure Party Tickets are issued from the principal Stations. 

HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


London: King’s Cross Station, 
July 1880, 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


oe Professorship of Mathematics in the Queen’s 
. College, Cork, being about to become Vacant, Candidates for that 
Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Dublin Castle, on or before Saturday, August 14 next, in order that the same 
may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 


The Candidate who may be selécted for the above-mentioned Professorship, 
will be required to enter upon his duties on September 22 next, 


Dublin Castle, July 22, 1880. 


O 


NDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 


London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H,R.H.. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town. Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


one —~ —- > 

















ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Catved “Wood, ifthe Cinqde Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
50 WIGMORE STREET. 
ENHAM | STOVES,. of every. description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
REN ee CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- — 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from Special 
SONS. private designs. 7 








ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 








and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
PFNHAM ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 


_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Imvestments for 








Money. 
CLAIMS AND BonvusES PAID ....eeeeeees on Sanene cand £3,750,000 
ANMUDE, REVENUE cock ngcececnsccvncor vcs ade a6 be Ora ‘ 430,000 
INVRETRD PORE bocce ocacticcesses yy Ege: soeeee 2,300,000 





NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET. and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 
HCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. ~ 














Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
tr OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


~~” 


WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpincs, E.C., LonDON. 


MAPPIN. & 


Oxrorp STREET, W. 











Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Satunpay, July 31, 1889, 





